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w Dow Phenol is manufactured in the 
largest and most modern Phenol plant in 
the world. Unique manufacturing methods, 


plus highest standards of quality, 








4 
insure remarkable effectiveness in the A PARTIAL LIST 
OF DOW 
manufacture of your composition prod- INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
¥ VE 


ucts. A trial will quickly convince you of 





Aniline Oil 
Calcium Chloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 99.9% 
Carbon Tetrachloride 99.9% 
Caustic Soda 
Chloroform 
Epsom Salt 
Ethyl Bromide 
Ethyl Chloride 
Ferric Chloride 
Ferrous Chloride 
Phenol 
Magnesium Chloride 
Monochlorbenzene 
Monochloracetic Acid 
Sodium Sulphide 
Sulphur Chloride 





its dependable workability and uniform 





high quality. w Our present production 





of the U. S. P. or commercial product 









permits us to quote for prompt 






shipment on your present or 







future requirements — 290 Ib. 






drums to tank car lots. Let us 







quote on your requirements. 
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Phosphoric Acid Esters As Plasticizers 
For Cellulose Esters 


Properties of plastics can be materially varied by the 
use of mixed esters of phenol and phosphoric acid 


HILE the present article 

perhaps brings a number 
of items that are not strictly 
new, this is impossible of avoid- 
ance when an attempt is made 
to review a certain class of 
materials that have found wide 
use as substitutes for camphor 
in the plastics and lacquer in- 
dustries. As a_ statement of 
the present status of this art, 
it will perhaps stimulate furth- 
er work along these lines, so 
that new and useful plasticizers 
may be discovered and applied. 
One of the outstanding facts in 
this particular branch of the 
plastics field, is that it is the 
group consisting of phosphorus 
and oxygen, the PO group, that 
appears to make these _prod- 
ucts plasticizers for the cellu- 
lose esters and synthetic resins. 


Diminished Flammability 


One of the most important 
properties of the phosphoric 
esters, which sharply differen- 
tiates them from the esters of 
organic acids, is that, when 
mixed with combustible and in- 
flammable cellulose compounds 
that they diminish the inflam- 
mability considerably. A _ fur- 
ther advantage is their inert- 


From the German publication KUNST- 
STOFFE, 1930, Vol. 20, p. 99. Translated by 


Carl Marx. 


By Dr. A. Bresser' 





The volatility of camphor 
and its tendency gradually to 
evaporate from pyroxylin 
plastics, coupled with its high 
cost and odor, have led to the 
adoption of odorless non-volatile 
camphor substitutes. These, as 


contrasted with camphor, are 
also useful with the cellulose 
acetates. 





ness, lack of odor and color, and 
their stability. 

The main representatives of 
this class of plasticizer com- 
prise the phosphates of phenol, 
cresol and naphthols, i. e. tri- 
phenyl phosphate,  tricresyl 
phosphate and _ trinaphthy!l 
phosphate. All of these sub- 
stances are excellent § substi- 
tutes for camphor in the pro- 
duction of celluloid type of 
plastics. They were described 
first about 28 years ago, in Ger- 
man Patent 128,120 of January 
21, 1902; and Austrian Patent 
9557, of October 25, 1902. 

Other compounds, related to 
the above, are the thio (sul- 
fur) derivatives of the phenol 
esters of phosphoric acid. These 
compounds still further dimin- 
ish the inflammability of the 
of the plastics with which they 


are compounded, despite the 
fact that they contain the com- 
bustible element sulfur; the 
reason for this being that the 
sulfur on combustion tends to 
form sulfur dioxide, which is a 


fire extinguisher. The main 
representatives of this group 
are: 


Triphenylthiophosphate: 
(CeH;O);,PS 
Tricresylthiophosphate: 
(C;H;O) PS 
and Trinaphthylthiophosphate: 
(C,oH;O)3PS 
(These compounds are mention- 
ed in German Patent 140,164, 
class 39b, issued March 6, 
1903). 
Other Compounds 
Research work tending to dis- 
cover further analogous com- 
pounds that would still further 
diminish the inflammability of 
plastic materials of the pyroxy- 
lin plastic type lead to the pro- 
duction of compounds in which 
the phenolic group (or cresy! or 
naphthyl groups) contained 
halogen atoms that had replac- 
ed some of the hydrogen atoms 
of the aromatic ring; particular- 
ly chlorine and bromine substi- 
tution products. Some of the 
compounds prepared and de- 
scribed are: 
Phosphoric acid esters of di- 
chlorophenol; of tetrachloro- 
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phenol; dichlorocresol, dichloro- 
naphthol and tetrachloronaph- 
thol. Analogous bromine, iodine 
and even fluorine compounds 
have been prepared and tested. 
(See German Patent 142,832; 
Class 39-b; issued June 22, 
1903). However, even with all 
these substituent groups, the in- 
flammability was not complete- 
ly overcome; this being due to 
the fact that the amount of 
camphor substitutes that could 
be mixed with the pyroxylin 
plastics was too small, being 
only a fraction of the pyroxylin. 


Other Phosphates 


By the adoption of other 
phosphoric acid compounds, the 
inflammability of plastic masses 
could be further reduced. The 
particular compounds involved 
comprised mixed esters of or- 
ganic radicals, whereby a great- 
er proportion of the phosphoric 
acid radical could be introduc- 
ed into the compounds. These 
complex esters are derived from 
alcohols and phenol or cresol (or 
naphthols). These substances 
can be prepared by acting upon 
a mixture of alcohol and either 
phenol or cresol with phosphor- 
ous oxychloride, in the same 
manner as the triphenyl phos- 
phates are produced; the pro- 
cess being well known and re- 
quiring no description herein. 

The resultant complex esters 
of phosphoric acid consist of 
pasty or oily bodies that when 
distilled at ordinary pressures 
tend slightly to decompose, but 
which will distill unchanged in 
a vacuum. Furthermore they 
are soluble in alcohol, ethyl 
ether, acetone and the like; 
while insoluble in water. Be- 
sides diminishing the inflam- 
mability of the plastics to which 
they are added, they also exert 
a considerably greater solvent 
action of cellulose nitrate (py- 
roxylin) than do the previously 
mentioned phosphoric acid es- 
ters. (See German Patent 142,- 
971; Class 39b; issued June 22, 
1903). 


Phosphoanilides 


In the Austrian patent already 
cited (9557) the phenol esters 
of phosphoric acid were men- 








tioned. It has since been found 
that better results can be ob- 
tained by the use of such deri- 
vatives of phosphoric acid in 
which the hydroxyl groups of 
the said acid are substituted by 
other groups. A list of useful 
compounds of this character 
are: 
Diphenyl-ethyl phosphate 
(CgH;O) .-PO-OC.H; 
Diethyl-phenyl phosphate 
(CyH;O)-PO-(OC.H;) » 
Diphenylphosphoanilide 
(CyH;0) .-PO-NHC,H; 
Phenylphosphodianilide 
(Cy.H;O)-PO-(NHC,H;) >» 
Dicresylmethylphosphate 
(C;H;O) .-PO-OCH; 
Cresyldimethylphosphate 
(C;H;O)-PO-(OCHs)» 
Dicresylphosphoanilide 
(C;H;O) .-PO-NCH,H; 
Cresylphosphodianilide 
(C;H;O)-PO-(NHC,H-) >» 
Dinaphthylamylphosphate 
(C,»H7O) »-PO-OC;H;, 
Naphthyldiamylphosphate 
(C,»H;O)-PO-(OC;H;;) >» 
Dinaphthylphosphoanilide 
(Ci9H;O) .-PO-NHC,H; 
Naphthylphosphodianilide 
(Ci9H;O) .-PO-(NHC,H;)» 


Blending 


Cellulose esters are blended 
with any of the above complex 
phosphoric acid esters by the 
aid of a mutual solvent, being 
worked up much in the same 
manner as camphor is incorpor- 
ated with pyroxylin for the 
manufacture of pyroxylin plas- 
tics (Compare German Patent 
144,648, Class 39b, issued Oc- 
tober 12, 1903; and Austrian 
Patent 13,838, issued October 
26, 1903). 

In every case where the phos- 
phoric acid esters are employed 
as a substitute for camphor, 
they must be used in a high 
state of purity. It is also es- 
sential that the cellulose nitrate 
employed be a pyroxylin type of 
ester having not over 11% of 
nitrogen. The usual types of 
commercially available phos- 
phoric acid esters contain, as 
impurities, greater or lesser 
amounts of free phenols and 
difficultly removable other es- 
ters of phosphorous acid; and 
when such impure products are 
used they wil! decompose in 
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time and deleteriously affect the 
plastic product with which they 
have been incorporated; despite 
the use of stabilizers in the plas- 
tic material. Ordinary com- 
mercial products of this nature 
will therefore not yield satis- 
factory results, and absolute 
purety as a prerequisite of suc- 
cess in the substitution of the 
phosphoric acid esters for cam- 
phor in pyroxylin type of plas- 
tic materials. 

Low Nitrogen Esters Required 


It should be emphasized that 
the cellulose nitrate should not 
contain over 11% of nitrogen; 
for though with a pyroxylin has 
highly nitrated as 12% a pass- 
able celluloid may be produced, 
it will lack plasticity, for while 
the phosphoric acid esters can 
dissolve such a_ high-nitrogen 
pyroxylin, they do not plastic- 
ize nearly as well as they do 
one containing not over 11% of 
nitrogen. The proper propor- 
tion of the cellulose compound 
to the pure triaryl phosphate is 
about 55 to 75 of the cellulose 
compound to 45 to 25 parts of 
the latter. 

The presence of even small 
amounts of free phenols, cre- 
sols, etc. very adversely affects 
the tearing strength of the py- 
roxylin products; and even as 
little as 1% of free cresol will 
lower the tearing strength of 
the product to a point below 4 
kilograms per square millimet- 
er. The final product in such 
a case is brittle and friable; 
while the degree of stretch is 
only from 10 to 12%. These de- 
fects can to some extent be 
overcome by the addition of 
other plasticizing agents, such 
for example as phthalic acid es- 
ters, glycolates, acetates, oxal- 
ates etc. of glycerol, etc. By 
adding from 5 to 25% of the 
enumerated compounds the brit- 
tleness caused by impure phos- 
phoric acid esters can be over- 
come; while the lack of strength 
can be mitigated by the addi- 
tion of chloral or of hexachloro- 
ethane. (See Swiss Patent 
121,821; issued August 1, 1927). 

There are still other mixed 
esters of phosphoric acid that 


(Continued on page 448) 
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The World’s Recent Progress in Synthetic Resins 


A complete and condensed account of patents 


from the most important industrial countries 


By Dr. Aladin 


The patents that are listed here are all of recent origin and disclose the progress realized through- 
out the civilized world in this field. The dates, except in case of U. S. patents, are those of applica- 


tion. There will be a total of over 450 patents in this review. 


(Continued from July Issue) 


XIII. RESIN FROM PHENOLS 


Serial Patent Number Inventor or 
No. and Date Assignee 
390 U. S. P. 1,519,323 J. N. Novak 


(To Raybestos Co.) 


391 U. S. P. 1,642,078 J. McIntosh and E. G. 
Wolford (to Diamond 
State Fibre Co.) 


392 U. S. P. 1,642,089 J. McIntosh (to Dia- 
mond State Fibre 
Co.) 


393 U. S. P. 1,648,852 B. N. Longovy (to 
Ellis-Foster Co.) 


394 U. S. P. 1,668,444 E. L. Aikin (to Car- 
boloid Products Co.) 


395 U. S. P. 1,668,445 E. L. Aikin (to Car- 
boloid Products Co.) 





Title of 
Invention 


Preparation of an impreg- 
nating medium for brake 
surfaces. 


Condensation product 
from phenol and glycerol. 


Condensation products of 
phenol and glycerol. 


Preparation of synthetic 
resins 


Preparation of synthetic 
resins. 


Publication began in April, 1929. 


Subject Matter of 
Invention 


The impregnation is accomplished 
with a mixture of natural and of 
artificial resins; the former being 
saponified with alkalies. 


On heating the initial liquid con- 
densation products to 125°C. for from 
4 to 5 hours solid but soluble resins 
are produced; which eventually be- 
come insoluble and infusible. The 
end product production may be accel- 
erated by the addition of hardening 
agents such as hexamethylenetetra- 
mine, benzidine, acetone or acetone 
sodium bisulfite. 


Phenols may be condensed with 
glycerol derivatives such as epi- 
chlorhydrine, aliylaleohol, glycerin 
aldehyde, dioxyacetone, etc., to form 
soluble or insoluble resinous  prod- 
ucts. Suitable catalyzers are acids as 
well as bases and substances reacting 
that way, such as sulfuric acid, bro- 
mine, sulfur chloride, aniline hydro- 
chloride, sodium bisulfate, ammonia, 
pyridine, ete.; but in every case the 
condensing catalyst must be removed 
from the intermediate product before 
the same is converted into the final 
end-product. 


Three mols of a phenol are mixed 
with 1 mol of benezotrichloride or a 
similar side-chain halogenated tolu- 
ene derivative. After the evolution 
of hydrochloric acid from the react- 
ing mixture becomes but slight the 
boiling of the products is continued 
for about two hours under a reflux 
condenser. The residual toluene, etc., 
is then removed from the product by 
steam distillation. The condensation 
product which remains as a residue is 
mixed with 25% of its weight of 
hexamethylene tetramine, the mixture 
forming a hardenable resin. 


See U. S. P. 1,668,445 (No. 395). 


The condensation products derived 
from phenol and glycerol are further 
condensed with formaldehyde. The 
product obtained may eventually be 
hardened by further and higher 
heating. 
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Serial 
No. 


396 


397 


398 


400 


401 


402 


403 


404 


405 


Patent Number Inventor or 


and Date Assignee 
Can. P. 258,131 J. V. Meigs 
Brit. P. 274,146 J. V. Meigs 
French P. 612,297 J. V. Meigs 


I. G. Farbenindustrie 


A.-G. 


French P. 636,606 


Hiibsch and E. 
Karpati 


French P. 643,766 G. 


Title of 
Invention 


Preparation of resinous 
condensation products and 
hexoses (sugars). 


Preparation of resinous 
condensation products and 
hexoses (sugars). 


Preparation of resinous 
condensation products and 
hexoses (sugars). 


Preparation of compounds 
of phenols and indenes. 


Preparation of artificial 


masses. 


PLASTICS 


Subject Matter of 
Invention 


Phenol and glucose are heated to- 
gether in the presence of a_ small 
amount of sulfuric acid, the excess 
phenol being then removed by vacuum 
distillation. The resulting resin may 
be hardened with hexamethylene- 
tetramine. 


See Canadian P. 258,131 (No. 396). 


See Canadian P. 258,131 (No. 396). 


Solvent naphtha fractions contain- 
ing indene are condensed with phenol 
by the aid of halogen acids and acid- 
reacting metallic salts such as ferric 
chloride; either at ordinary or at 
elevated temperatures. 


Phenols and/ or lignite tar, creo- 
sote oils, etc., are condensed with saw 
dust by the aid of 1 to 3% of sulfuric 
acid. After neutralizing the prod- 
uct by means of chalk, the resin is 
washed. It can be hardened by fur- 
ther heating. 


XIV. SULFUR-CONTAINING PHENOLIC RESINS 


U. S. P. 1,557,519 C. Ellis 


for Chemical 
Industry 
(A. Blumenfeldt) 


U. S. P. 1,588,439 Soc. 


U. S. P. 1,616,741 Cutler-Hammer 


Mfg. Co. 
U. S. P. 1,636,596 C. Ellis 
U. S. P. 1,663,160 C. Ellis 


Preparation of oil varn- 
ishes. 


Preparation of acyl deri- 
vatives of phenol-sulfur 
resins. 


Preparation of viscous 
and resinous masses. 


Preparation of  sulfur- 
phenol resins. 
Preparation of  sulfur- 


phenol resins. 


A solution of a sulfur-phenol resin 
in a drying oil, such as linseed oil, is 
used for a varnish. 


The usual condensation products 
derived from phenols by the action of 
sulfur or of sulfur chloride are treat- 
ed with acetylating reagents. The 
new esterified products are then no 
longer soluble in alkalies or in alco- 
hol, but remain soluble in chloroform 
and in hydrogenated aromatic hydro- 
carbons. They are also soluble in 
linseed oil. 


Phenols, naphthalene, anthracene 
or mixtures thereof are treated with 
sulfur monochloride, employing either 
a diluent or a catalyst such as metal- 
lic iron. Glycerol may also be added 
and will take part in the reaction. 


Phenolic substances, such as alkali 
soluble constituents of tar oils are 
condensed with from 4.5 to 6 mols of 
sulfur by heating to from 150°C. to 
200°C. in the presence of alkalies, 
whereby hydrogen’ sulfide will be 
given off. The resin formed is furthe: 
mixed with paraformaldehyde and 
with fillers; the mixture being cap- 
able of hardening by heat. 


100 parts of a phenol or mixture of 
phenols, is desired in the presence of 
solvents, is treated with 100 to 400 
parts of sulfur monochloride or dich- 
loride, whereby condensation takes 
place. The resin is neutralized with 
sodium acetate and purified by treat- 
ment with super-heated steam. The 
final product is mixed with a plas 
ticizing agent such as camphor, tri- 
phenylphosphate, etc., and dissolved 
in a mixture of aromatic hydrocar 
bons and an aliphatic alcohol, este) 
or ketone; the solutions being used as 
lacquers. 
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Serial Patent Number Inventor or Title of Subject Matter of 
No. and Date Assignee Invention Invention 
106 U. S. P. 1,682,914 Cutler-Hammer Plastic Masses. The resin obtained by heating 110 
Mfg. Co. (from F. parts of phenol and 140 parts of sul- 
C. Layman, T. Rich- fur chloride to first 60 and _ then 
: ardson and O. L. 80°C., is again treated with sulfur 
y Cherry) chloride at a temperature above its 
' melting point; mixed with fillers, and 
molded. 

407 German P. 436,523 I. G. Farbenindustrie Preparation of colorlessly The product obtained by the action 
(P. Virck) modranting substances of sulfur chloride on hydroxy-benzene 
from phenol and sulfur. sulfonic acids (i. e. crude  phenol- 


sulfonic acid) is heated to from 160 
to 175°C, until a viscous substance 
soluble in sodium carbonate solution 
is obtained. This soluble product 
will dye fibers without coloring them, 
forming a mordant that will accept 
basic dyestuffs. 


408 Brit. P. 232,958 Agfa Co. Sulfur derivatives of aro- See German P. 436,523 (No. 407). 
matic hydrocarbons. 


409 Swiss P. 121,245 Preparation of sulfur 
410 Swiss P. 121,246 Agfa Co. derivatives of the aro- See German P. 436,523 (No. 407). 
411 Swiss P. 121,247 matic hydrocarbons 


XV. RESINS FROM SULFONAMIDES AND FORMALDEHYDE 


No new patents in this group. 


XVI. GLYCEROL-PHTHALIC RESINS OF THE “GLYPTAL” TYPE 


1. Preparation. 


412 U. S. P. 1,489,744 Barrett Co. Preparation of resinous Polyhydroxy alcohols such as gly- 
(C. R. Downs and L. condensation products. col, glycerol or their polymers such 
Weisberg) as di- or triglycerol are heated with 


polybasic acids such as those of the 
aliphatic or aromatic groups, or with 
mixtures thereof. The second phase 
of the condensation yields a product 
that is no longer soluble in acetone; 
and can be hardened on prolonged 
heating. Fillers may of course be 


added. 
413 U. S. P. 1,634,969 J. G. Wright and Prenaration of readily The readily soluble resin obtained 
W. J. Bartlett (to soluble resinous conden- from glycerol and phthalic § an- 
General Electric Co.) sation products from hydride (so-called “Glyptal”) is mix- 
polyhydroxy alcohols and ed with a high-boiling solvent such as 
nolybasic acids. diethylphthalate, benzyl benzoate, 
f etc.) and heated to 210 to 290°C., 
until a product no longer soluble in 
acetone results. This product no 
longer etches metals, and by further 
heating can be rendered hard. 
414 U. S. P. 1,663,183 J. H. Schmidt (to Preparation of an arti- The components are condensed at 
Bakelite Corp.) ficial resin from phthalic from 150 to 175°C, and the product is 
anhydride and a poly- hardened by repeated heating to 
hydroxy alcohol. 125°C. One obtains a clear trans- 
parent mass, colorless and infusible, 
but still capable of being molded 
under heat and pressure. 
415 U. S. P. 1,667,189 E. I. DuPont de Preparation of an arti- Soluble resins are obtained by heat- 


Nemours & Co. (C. E. ficial resin. ing about % of a mol of pentaery- 
Burke and H. H. Hop- thrite with 1 mol of phthalic anhy- 
kins) dride or other dibasic acids, such as 


malonic acid, succinic acid, maleic 
acid, tartaric acid or citric acid in the 
presence of linseed oil, soya-bean oil 
or fish oil; esither with or without 
the addition of rosin or of China- 
wood oil; the temperature range be- 
ing from 180 to 265°C. 
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Serial 
No. 


416 
417 
418 
419 































































421 


422 


= 


423 


424 


428 





na 


Patent Number 


and Date 


P. 
-. 
b ae 
P. 


1,667,197 
1,667,198 
1,667,199 
1,667,200 


1,678,105 


Can. P. 261,754 


Can. P. 262,399 


Brit. P. 250,949 


Brit. P. 252,394 


Brit. P. 292,646 


French P. 616,463 


French P. 638,084 


French P. 638,121 





Inventor or 
Assignee 


Barrett Co. 
(C. R. Downs and L. 
Weisberg) 


C. Conover (to Sel- 
den Co.) 


Canadian General 
Electric Co. 


Canadian General 
Electric Co. 


C. F. Petersen (to 
British Thomson- 
Houston Co.) 


E. S. Dawson (to 
British Thomson- 
Houston Co.) 


H. W. H. Warren, R. 
Newbound and A. T. 
Ward (to British 
Thomson-Houston Co.) 


Cie Francaise pour 
"Exploitation des 
Procedes Thomson- 

Houston 


Bakelite Corpn. 


Bakelite Corpn. 





Title of 
Invention 


Preparation of artificial 
resins. 


Preparation of plastic 


masses. 


Preparation of resins of 
the “Glyptal” type. 


Preparation of readily sol- 
uble resins from _ poly- 
hydroxy alcohols’ and 
polybasic acids. 


Preparation of an arti- 
ficial resin from phthalic 
anhydride and glycerol. 


Preparation of resins from 
phthalic anhydride and 
glycerol. 


Preparation of resinous 
condensation products. 


Preparation of resins 
from phthalic anhydride 
and glycerol. 


Preparation of a “Glyp- 
tal” type of resin. 


Preparation of an arti- 
ficial resin. 
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Subject Matter of 
Invention 


Polybasic acids such as fumaric, 
maleic, malonic, succinic, tartaric, 
diphen-1.8-naphthalene- discarboxylic, 
benzylbenzoic acid with polyhydroxy 
alcohols such as glycol, glycerol, etc., 
are heated to high temperatures until! 
water-proof products are obtained. 


Polyhydroxy alcohols such as gly- 
cerol are heated with phthalic acid 
until a resin is formed; whereupon 
furfurl is added, whereby the harden- 
ing of the mixture, which takes place 
in molds, is accelerated. 


Soluble initial condensation prod- 
ucts from polybasic acids and poly- 
hydroxy alcohols (such as_ phthalic 
anhydride and glycerol) are heated in 
the presence of finely divided iron or 
zine or quick-lime, magnesia or zinc 
oxide, plus fillers such as marble dust, 
etc., for a short time to higher tem- 


peratures, whereby they become 
hardened. 
See U. S. P. 1,634,969 (No. 413). 


After the first “Glyptal” conden- 
sation has been effected, its polymer- 
ization is hastened by the addition 
of a phenol-formaldehyde resin; the 
reaction then taking place in 2 min- 
utes at 150 to 250°C, whereas with- 
out the addition of such resin the re- 
action would take from 25 to 30 
minutes. 


The reaction is carried out in the 
presence of sulfuric acid as well as 
of linseed oil, Chica-wood oil, wood- 
oils, copaiba balsam and the like. The 
soluble product on prolonged heat- 
ing becomes infusible and insoluble, 
also being resistant to water. The 
product is useful as a binder for both 
casting- as well as molding products; 
as an insulator; and, in the form of 
its soluble stage, as a dipping lac- 
quer. 


Polyhydroxy alcohols such as gly- 
cerol and polybasic aromatic acids 
such as phthalic acid are condensed 
at 180 to 250°C. The resultant prod- 
ucts can be hardened by heat and 
pressure. 
Brit. P. 


See 252,394 (No. 424). 


Phthalic anhydride and a _ polyhy- 
droxy alcohol such as glycerol or 
ethyleneglycol is heated to tempera- 
tures that do not exceed 175°C., 
whereby a hard, infusible, colorless 
resin is obtained. 


The initial condensation products 
of glycerol and phthalic anhydride or 
the like are further polymerized in 
the presence of high-boiling solvents, 
such as esters of dibasic acids. The 
products after the addition of low- 
boiling solvents such as ethyl for- 
mate, diethylcarbonate, etc., are used 
as lacquers. 
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Serial Patent Number Inventor or Title of 
No. and Date Assignee Invention 





Subject Matter of 
Invention 


2. Uses of the phthalic-anhydride glycerol resins 


29 U. S. P. 1,619,692 L. E. Barringer (to Molding substance for 
General Electric Co.) electrical purposes. 


130 U. S. P. 1,619,758 C. F. Petersen (to Preparation of molded 


General Electric Co.) products. 


131 U. S. P. 1,673,239 F, Groff Preparation of laminated 
(To Bakelite Corp.) ‘products. 


132 Can. P. 262,979 L. V. Adams (to Can- Preparation of oil varn- 
adian General Electric ishes from resins of the 
Co. Ltd.) “Glyptal” type. 
133 German P. 448,582 Alegemeine Elektrizi- Preparation of hardened 
tits Ges. phthalic acid resins. 
134 German P. 463,774 Allegemeine Elektrizi- Preparation of an insul- 
tits Ges. ating material from mica 


and phthalic acid resins. 


435 Brit. P. 250,942 C. F. Petersen (to Preparation of moldec 
British Thomson- products from “Glyptal 
Houston Co.) type” resins. 


136 Brit. P. 253,519 H. C. P. Weber (to Preparation of resins. 
Metropolitan Vickers 
Electrical Co. Ltd.) 


Brit. P. 281,742 Selden Co. Preparation of resinous 
plastic masses. 








Mixtures containing “Glyptal” 
resins are either applied to mica 
plates or mixed with mica powder 
pressed hot and heated to form the 
infusible product. 


“Glyptal” resin intermediate prod- 
ucts are formed into plates, which 
are coated on both sides with mica. 
and are then heated in a vacuum to 
about 110°C. The heating is then 
carried to a higher temperature 
under pressure, and the product fin- 
ally hardened under pressure at 
250°C, 


Fibrous webs such as paper, card- 
board, fabrics, asbestos, etc., are im- 
pregnated with a “Glyptal” resin. 
Several layers of the impregnated 
product are cemented together with 
a phenol-formaldehyde resin, and 
when assembled are compressed and 
heated to set the resin. 


“Glyptals”, the first stage in the 
condensation of glycerol and phthalic 
anhydride, are heated with oils such 
as China-wood oil, linseed oil, cotton- 
seed oil, etc., in the presence of high- 
boiling solvents such as benzyl ben- 
zoate until a homogeneous solution is 
obtained. 


The resin, while dissolved in a sol- 
vent having a sufficiently high boil- 
ing point, is heated to the hardening 
temperature. 


Small platelets of mica are coated 
with the still soluble and fusible con- 
densation product of the “Glyptal” 
type, heated under a vacuum and are 
then molded at higher temperatures 
under increasing pressure, the final 
temperature being about 250°C, and 
the pressure quite high; whereby the 
resin becomes infusible. 


The small mica leaflets are coated 
with an acetone solution of “Glyptal”, 
(the plates being intended for col 
lector rings of dynamos, etc.) After 
coating they are slowly heated under 
vacuum to 110°C. whereby the ace- 
tone is volatilized and the “Glyptal” 
partly polymerized. The product is 
then pressed hydraulically at between 
160 and 170°C; and finally given its 
final form under pressure at 250°C. 
While the resin is transformed into a 
practically infusible form, the final 
product still can be shaped under heat 
and pressure, which is a great ad 
vantage in its use. 


Resins obtained from furfural and 
phenols or cresols is mixed with 
resins of the “Glyptal” type. Fillers 
or solvents may be added. On hard- 
ening under pressure, a material suit- 
able for electrical insulation is ob- 
tained. 


Non-resinifying esters of poly 
basic esters such as those of phthalic 
acid are mixed with fusible natural 
resins such as shellac or with arti- 
ficial resins of the “Glyptal” type. 
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Serial Patent Number Inventor or Title of 
No. and Date Assignee Invention 


438 Brit. P. 282,810 L. E. 


Barringer (to 
British Thomson- 


Coatings for stones, cera- 
mic masses, etc. 


Houston Co.) 


439 Brit. P. 284,348 


Adams 


R. H. Kienle and L. V. 


Preparation of coating- 


compounds. 


British 


Thomson-Houston 


Co.) 

440 French P. Addi- Cie. Francaise pour F-2paration of molded 
tion No. 31,805 Exploitation des products from “Glyptal” 
to F. P. 604,198 Procedes Thomson- resins. 

Houston 
441 French P. 638,275 Cie. Francaise pour Preparation of resinous 


l’Exploitation des 


products and lacquers. 


Procedes Thomson- 
Houston 


Nos. 442 to 495 will follow in an early issue. 


PLASTICS 


Subject Matter of 
Invention 


Artificial stones such as asbestos, 
magnesium-asbestos products,  etc.. 
are coated with solutions of “Glyp- 
tal” resins or with the raw materials 
used to form such resins (as gly- 
cerol and phthalic anhydride mix- 
tures). The coated articles are then 
heated to 150 to 200°C. to yield a 
hard coating thereon. Fillers and 
plasticizers may be used. 


Solutions of “Glyptal” resins in 
acetone, alcohol, benzene, glycol dia- 
cetate, ethyl lactate, ethyl phthalate 
benzyl acetate, glycol monoethyl 
ether, etc., are used. 


See British P. 250,942 (No. 435). 


A non-fusible artificial resin, either 
of the “Glyptal” type, or a phenol- 
formaldehyde resin, or a natural 
resin such as copal, is treated in the 
presence of a solvent having a boil- 
ing point between 175 and 350°C. by 
heating. The preferred solvents are 
nitrobenzene, aniline, toluidine, cresol 
benzy! alcohol, glycol diacetate, etc 
The resultant “Glyptal” resins are 
soluble in benzene or carbon tetrach- 
loride; but insoluble in alcohol. 


They cover the natural resins etc., which have been 


chemically improved so as to bring them into the class of synthetic resins. Patents covering purifi- 
cation etc., of artificial resins are alsa included. 





Phosphoric Acid Esters in Plastics 


(Continued from page 442) 


can be employed as plasticizers. 
They comprise mixed aryl es- 
ters of phosphoric acid such as, 
for example, diphenylmonocre- 
syl phosphate and monopheny!l- 
dicresyl phosphates. Both of 
these may be used, either alone 
or in admixture with each 
other; although the proportions 
should be chosen along the lines 
of the following examples: 


Some Formulas 


The use of these esters are 
shown by the following :— 
Example 1 
Cellulose acetate 
Diphenylmonocresy] 


100 parts 


phosphate 22 parts 
Monophenyldicresy] 
phosphate 14 parts 


Chlorinated hydrocarbons 

of the paraffin 

group 1 to3 parts 
Solvents, in any desired amount 
depending upon the product to 
be made (plastic or lacquer). 


Example 2 
Cellulose acetate 
Diphenylmonocresy] 


100 parts 


phosphate 20 parts 
Monophenyldicresy] 
phosphate 10 parts 


Chlorinated paraffin 
hydrocarbons 3 to 10 parts 
Other solvents, as required. 
Example 3 
Cellulose acetate 
Diphenylmonocresy] 


100 parts 


phosphate 23 parts 
Monophenyldicresy] 

phosphate 14 parts 
Chlorinated paraffin 

hydrocarbons 5 to 12 parts 


Other solvents, as required. 
The best proof that these 
mixed esters greatly diminish 
the combustibility of the prod- 
ucts is that the combustibility 
is decreased much more when 
both of these compounds are 
employed together than would 
be the case if triphenyl phos- 
phate alone were employed. 


This is brought out in British 
patent 294,008; issued July 19, 
1928. The monocresyldipheny]- 
phosphate probably has the fol- 
lowing constitution: 


C.H,CHs 

CyH; 

CyH; 
—PO, 


Properties and Uses 

This substance is liquid at or- 
dinary temperatures and boils 
at atmospheric pressure at 
around 400°C without decom- 
position. When used with cel- 
lulose nitrate, the amount of 
this cellulose esters is about 80 
to 65% and that of the mixed 
phosphoric acid ester from 20 
to 35%. (See U. S. P. 1,462,- 
306; issued June 17, 1923). 

Another good plasticizer is 
normal  tributyl phosphate; 
which in its pure condition is 
an odorless colorless liquid, in- 
soluble in water and having a 
boiling point of from 135-136 
C. under a pressure of 8 to 10 
millimeters; its ordinary boiling 


(Continued on page 460) 
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Counterbalanced cover. Hy- 
draulic trough dumping. 


LOOMIS VACUUM 
MIXER 


Can be furnished with 
stainless steel 
lined trough 
and blades 
which over- 
comes rust 
and discol- 
oration of 
material. 


Saves Power 
and 
Floor Space 


Belt or 
Motor Drive 


Cavagnaro—Loomis Vacuum Mixer 
(patented) 


126-128 So. 14thStt! EVARTS G. LOOMIS CQO. Newark, N. J. 
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Chemical Constitution of Molded Products 





PLASTICS 


How the properties of synthetic resin pro- 
ducts are affected by the fillers. 


of wood flour, 


AVING in our previous arti- 
cles taken up the chemical 
nature and constitution of the 
resins and similar products that 
form the binders in modern 
molded electrical insulation, we 
now come to the equally import- 
ant components of these prod- 
ucts, namely the strength-giving 
fillers. They may be conveni- 
ently grouped into various 
classes. The first of these is the 
group of 
II. Fibers 

The mechanical strength of 
the pure resinoid binders, even 
in the case of the best types, is 
usually not sufficient for com- 
mercial purposes. While for 
some special purposes it is pos- 
sible to do without fillers, prac- 
tically all modern molded pro- 
ducts contain fillers both for 
strength and for durability. 

The fillers may consist of 
fibers; and these may either be 
organic or inorganic. The or- 
ganic fibers may be subdivided 
into vegetable fibers and animal 
fibers, the latter being exempli- 
fied by wool and silk. While 
used, they do not play nearly as 
important a part as do the other 
fibrous materials. 


Mineral Fibers 


The two main representatives 
of this group are the mineral 
product asbestos, and _ the or- 
ganic natural product cellulose. 
The latter is what chemists 
term an “organic” substance, al- 
though the line of demarcation 
has become indefinite, as many 
products may be both organic 
and inorganic, depending on the 
point of view. In general, pro- 
ducts containing carbon are 
termed “organic”, and cellulose 
falls into this category. About 
100 years ago Wohler (Pggen- 


By Dr. Kurt Ripper 





This is a continuation of the 
article by Dr. Ripper, and is 
taken by permission from the 
Private German _ publication 
K ONT A K T-ROEMMLER 
NACHRICHTEN, No. 2, June 
1929, See July Plastics. 





dorffs Annalen der Physik, 1828, 
12,) was able to prepare urea 
(formerly considered a_ purely 
organic substance) from purely 
“mineral” materials. However, 
it is not difficult to determine 
what is meant by organic from 
the present point of view; in 
general all carbon compounds 
except such common substances 
as carbon dioxide and the car- 
bonates (bicarbonate of soda, 
chalk, etc.) are usually classi- 
fied both as organic and inor- 
ganic substances. 

In some respects this is of im- 
portance in the electrical indus- 
tries, for carbon has the proper- 
ty of burning to form the so- 
called “inorganic” carbon diox- 
ide if it gets enough air, but in 
the case of insufficient air it 
forms carbon monoxide (or- 
ganic) and perhaps even free 
carbon that, when deposited in 
an insulator, will render it sur- 
face conducting, as carbon con- 
ducts electricity. Hence carbon 
as a filler in insulation is coun- 
terindicated. 


Asbestos 


Asbestos is a somewhat gen- 
eral term covering minerals hav- 
ing a peculiar fibrous structure, 
and which can be resolved into 
pliable fibers that may be work- 
ed up by regular textile pro- 
cesses into threads, fabrics and 
paper-like products. The raw 
material is either the horne- 





Properties 
cellulose and _ asbestos 


blended type of asbestos, which 
is a magnesium silicate of the 
general formula MgSiO;, having 
a fusing point of 1150°C; or the 
Serpentine type of asbestos of 
the general formula H,Mg;- 
Si.O,, having a melting point of 
1550°C. As can readily be seen 
from the high melting point, as- 
bestos is a very heat-resisting 
material. It has been known 
since the most ancient days, and 
derives its names from the 
Greek word “asbeston”, which 
signifies “the unburnable”’. 
Woven Asbestos 

Asbestos is used either in its 
raw fibrous state, or it is spun 
into threads and woven into 
fabrics or it is made into a 
paper-like product. All three 
forms of asbestos are used in 
the electrotechnical industries, 
whereby the products are either 
mixed with or impregnated with 
artificial resins; or are even 
formed under pressure and lam- 
inated, etc. 

As we have not as yet reach- 
ed the stage of discussion in our 
ar.icles where we describe the 
blending of resins and fillers, we 
shall now touch only on _ such 
uses of asbestos in the produc- 
tion of electrical insulation 
where there is no real mixing in- 
volved. 

Because of its incombustibil- 
ity and non-conducting proper- 
ties, asbestos is particularly use- 
ful in molded products that 
must withstand high voltages 
and temperatures. In certain 
articles the formation of elec- 
trical ares and sparks can only 
be prevented by the use of a 
sort of cardboard made of as- 
bestos. This may be applied to 
the metallic surface that is to be 
protected against arcing, the 
asbestos being cemented thereto 
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bh: means of a synthetic resin, 
whereby the outer surface of 
as estos protects the article com- 
pletely. 


2. Cellulose 

Cellulose is one of the import- 
ant fillers in all electrical molded 
insulation, as it greatly en- 
hances the strength of the prod- 
uct. In all cases where absolute 
incombustibility is not required. 
some form of cellulose is indi- 
cated for use as a filler. The 
various forms of cellulose, as 
they are used in molded insula- 
tion, comprises: 

(a) Wood Flour 

Cellulose forms the greater 
portion of natural wood, which 
latter consists essentially of cel- 
lulosic fibers held together with 
an incrusting substance termed 
lignin, and of resins and water. 
sy far the greater bulk of all 
modern synthetic resin molded 
products consists of wood flour 
The type of wood used differs 
with the various manufactur- 
ers, and with the purposes for 
which the material is to be em- 
ployed. 

It is preferred to use compara- 
tively resin-free wood for mak- 
ing wood flour; the method of 
grinding also playing an import- 
ant part. Wood fiber as such 
then consists of three main 
components, namely (1) cellu- 
lose; (2) hemicellulose and (3) 


lignin. The cellulose predomi- 
nates and has the greatest 


strength-producing properties in 
the final molded article. In cer- 
tain instances purified pure cel- 
lulose is used as a filler; and 
hence a general description of 
this material is of interest in 
the present connection. It is 
important enough to be consid- 
ered as a separate item. 
Hemicellulose 
Hemicellulose is a generic 
term for a large number of 
water-insoluble polysaccharides 
which are more readily decom- 
sed than is cellulose, forming 
igar-like soluble products when 
decomposed. 
[he third substance, which is 
p-esent in considerable quantity 
wood, is lignin, a so-called in- 
usting substance whose con- 
tution has not as yet been 


definitely determined; although 
it now appears highly probable 
that it contains carbon atoms in 
a ring complex formation. Be- 
sides these main components. 
wood also contains resins, ter- 
penes, fats and small quantities 
of nitrogenous substances, tan- 
nins, coloring matter, and min- 
eral (ash) products. 

A sharp separation of the 
cellulose from the hemi-cellulose 
in wood is quite difficult. An 
approximate composition of 
wood (pine) is given by Dr. Erik 
Hagglund according to ‘“Holz- 
chemie” (see Pappers och Tra- 
varutidskr. f. Finland, 1924, 
4,444,468), as follows: 
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stating that these two sub- 
stances form the “building 
blocks” of the cellulose molecule 
itself, which latter is supposed 
to contain from 1500 to 2000 of 
the simpler glucose and cello- 
biose molecules. The fact that 
X-ray analyses seems to indi- 
cate that the molecule consists 
of a long chain of these simpler 
substances accounts for the 
physical strength of cellulose. 
Chemically, cellulose is quite 
resistant to weak acids and alka- 
lies. On increase in tempera- 
ture, however, it decomposes. 
(See J. C. Charley and W. Ram- 
say, J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 1892, 





Composition of Wood 








Cellulose 41.0% 
1. Polysaccharides of the 
cellulose type 
from mannose 2.8 
from xylose 2.1 
from fructose 1.2 6.1 Sulfite cellulose 47.1% 
2. Readily hydrolysible 
hemicelluloses and 
polysaccharides 
from xylose (and 
arabinose) 4.1 
from mannose 8.6 
from galactose 6.9 20.6 % 
from fructose trace 
Lignin (with acetyl) 30.0 % 
Resin, ash, protein, etc. 2.3% 
Total 100.0% 
(b) Pure Cellulose 11,872; cited by Dr. Erik Hiag- 
Cellulose is derived from glund in “Holzchemie”, Leipzig, 


either wood, straw or cotton; al- 
though there are many other 
sources. Chemically they differ 
but little, so that for the pres- 
ent purpose the differences need 
not be taken into consideration. 
Although the chemical nature of 
cellulose has been the subject 
of intensive investigation for 
over 100 years, the actual struc- 
tural formula thereof yet re- 
mains definitely to be determin- 
ed. X-ray analysis has proven 
a great help in elucidating the 
structure of cellulose) see Beri- 
chte, 1928, 61,613, K. H. Meyer 
and H. Mark). Charlton, 
Hawaorth and Plat, in the Lon- 
don Journal Chemical Society, 
1926, 129,89, give the structure 
of glucose and of cellobiose, 


1928). When cellulose is sub- 
jected to dry distillation it be- 
gins to decompose. Even as low 
as at 350°C cellulose resolves 
into 34% of carbon (char), 33% 
distillate, 5% carbon dioxide 
and about 18% of other gases. 
It is therefore obvious that cel- 
lulose can not be employed in 
any molded product that is like- 
ly to be subjected in use to a 
temperature much in excess of 
about 200°C. 

In order to obtain pure cellu- 
lose, as from wood, the latter 
must be chemically treated. 
There are at present in use two 
main processes (See G. Dalen, 
“Chemische Technologie des 
Papieres”). The drastic meth- 

(Continued on page 460) 
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PLASTI¢ 


The Art of Printing and How the Resinoids 
Have Contributed to It 


A resume of the American Patent Art in this field 
of unusual applications of the synthetic resins 


HE continuation promised at 

the end of the previous part 
of this article (June PLAST- 
ICS) brings us to the following 
patents :— 


C. E. Soane, 1,223,745. April 24, 
1917. Filed Feb. 2, 1916. 
Method of Making Composition 
for Printer’s Rollers 
See British 2167/1915. 
L. H. Baekeland, 1,233,298, 
July 17, 1917. Filed March 26, 
1912. 
Stereotype Matrix 


Phenol, caustic soda and com- 
mercial formaldehyde are boiled, 
then quickly cooled and used to 
impregnate blotting paper, 
woven fabrics, or wood; or 
mixed with wood pulp and mold- 
ed into matrix. Impregnated 
paper may be laminated with 
sheet of onion-skin paper or 
coated with starch size. Product 
is dried and forced in hot press 
against type, etching, etc. Sheet 
may be curved if desired by 
means of curved “scorcher.” 

Phenol condensation product 
may be made as described in 
Patents 942,809; 942,699 or 
1,038,475. 





E. E. Novotny, 1,282,109, Oct. 
22, 1918. Filed Dec. 30, 1916. 
Matrix for Type-Casting 
Machine 
Type matrix is formed of 
body of phenol condensation 
product such as Bakelite or Con- 
densite in final form with or 
without filler such as asbestos 
or metal or reinforced by metal 
core. Type-forming face may 
be of thin sheet or film of an- 
nealed bronze or brass united to 


By Charles W. Rivise 





This digest began in the June 
issue of PLASTICS. It repres- 
ents a painstaking search of all 
pertinent classes of patents that 
bear on the use of the resinoids 
in the making of printing plates, 
rollers, type and the like. 

The author, a Patent At- 
torney, has compiled perhaps 
the most complete collection of 
patents on synthetic resins and 
their applications ever collected. 





body by condensation product. 
The top of the matrix having 
the distributor lugs may be of 
brass or bronze. Strips of con- 
densation product faced with 
metal may be kept in stock. 


E. E. Novotny, 1,282,923, Oct. 
29, 1918. Filed May 20, 1916. 


Printing Plate and Support 
Therefor 


Printing plate, either flat or 
curved, has a series %f similar- 
ly spaced bosses formed on its 
back face, each boss fitting 
snugly within complimentary 
sockets formed in the saddle, 
both the bosses and sockets 
having alined screw bores 
to receive the fastening 
screws. The bosses at the side 
edges are elongated to enable a 
maximum sized plate to be read- 
ily removed from the saddle. 
The plate is of a phenolic con- 
densation product such as Bake- 
lite but this feature is not 
claimed. 


E. E. Novotny, 1,288,657, Dec. 
24, 1918. Filed Dec. 13, 1916. 
Method of Preparing Printing 
Plates 

A predetermined amount of 
make-ready material, including 
make-ready material standard- 
ized to the errors of the press 
upon which the press is to be 
used, is placed against the back 
of the metallic printing plate; 
a body of plastic condensation 
product such as Bakelite or 
Condensite is imposed upon the 
face of the plate; pressure is 
applied to the plate in a con- 
fined space whereby the make- 
ready is embedded in the back 
of the plate; the bottom of the 
plate is shaved and the conden- 
sation product is stripped off. 
Before the stripping operation, 
the plate may be heated and 
bent in a bending machine to 
make curved plate. In the use 
of this plate, the use of a sep- 
arate underlay and overlay is 
obviated. 


E. E. Novotny, 1,357,339, Nov. 
2, 1920. Filed Dec. 18, 1920. 
Flexible Intaglio Plate 

A layer of Bakelite or Con- 
densite in plastic state with or 
without filler such as wood flour, 
kaolin, etc., is imposed upon 
paper sheet in a heated press; 
the upper platen containing re- 
lieve or positive type is pressed 
against the surface; the top 
then smoothed and polished and 
the phenol condensation product 
hardened. The plate may b 
curved before final hardening. 





For continuation of this article 


see page 456. 
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Sound Waves and the Resinoids 


What inventors abroad have done to 
adapt synthetic resins to the art of 
producing permanent sound records 


- the following abstracts are 
covered all the resinoid com- 
positions and methods for mak- 
ing sound records that are not 
exact duplicates of those dis- 
closed in United States Patents. 
British Patents 

1. British 25,217/1907 

In this patent is disclosed a 
composition consisting of bar- 
ium sulphate, black shale or 
lampblack, cotton or wool and 
an agglomerant made by mix- 
ing 290 parts of naphthol, 150 
parts of formalin and 95 parts 
of aniline. 
2. British 3,497/1911 

A composition for coating 
records is made by mixing a 
fusible phenol-plastic with a fill- 
er and a hardening agent as 
hexamethylenetetramine, _ for- 
maldehyde or one of its poly- 
mers. 
3. British 607/1913 

The facing of the record is 
made of a phenoplastic compo- 
sition containing a_ plasticity 
agent as pentachlorophenol and 
the backing, if desired, may be 
made of a phenolpiastic compo- 
sition containing a wood flour 
filler, 
1. British 3271/1913 

A record composition may be 
made by condensing phthalic 
acid or phthalic anhydride with 
. polyhydric alcohol as glycerol, 
rlveol, glucose, cellulose starch, 
accharose or dextrine. Fillers 
ich as asbestos, flint or wood 
er and solvents as acetone, 
nd dyes may be used in the 
OcesS, 

British 138,061. Sept. 23, 
919 

A composition is made by 
ndensing phenol and formal- 
‘hyde in the presence of sod- 
m cyanide or the hydroxide 


By Charles W. Rivise 











For several issues we have 
published a resume of the art of 
fixing sound waves on plastic 
records for phonograph and 
talking picture reproduction, as 
laid down in American patents 
(see PLASTICS, July, 1930, p. 
397). 


In order to supplement this 
compilation, we offer herewith 
a short review of British and 
French patents on the same sub- 
ject. No attempt to cover the 
whole phonograph record art is 
however attempted. 





of calcium, barium, or stronti- 
um and adding a_ pectinizing 
agent in portions at several 
stages to serve as hardening 
agent. 
6. British 
1919. 
Phenol and an aldehyde are 
heated with catalysts or con- 
densing agents as sodium sali- 
cylate or ammonium thiocyan- 
ide. Product is mixed with cel- 
lulose esters, sugars, albumins, 
triacetin, tartaric esters, euge- 
nol, camphor, coloring matters 
and a hardening agents as sod- 
ium cyanide or ammonium 
chloride. 
7. British 174,372 Jan. 23, 1922. 
Fibrous sheets are impregnat- 
ed with a phenol resinoid and 
impressed with the sound 
grooves in a mold. If desired 
the molding operation may also 
be utilized to laminate several 
impregnated sheets. 
8. British 176,828. Oct. 12, 1920 
Cardboard or woven fabric is 
coated with a thin film of a phe- 
nol-—or cresol—acetaldehyde 


139,147 Sept. 23, 


resinoid containing a filler, heat- 
ed to set the coating, coated 
more thickly and finally baked. 
Several sheets may be united 
to form a laminated record 
blank. 


9. British 192,107. August 24, 
1921, 

Composition is made by mix- 
ing nitrocellulose, gelatinizing 
agents as_ nitrohydrocarbons, 
urethanes, substituted ureas or 
anilides, an acaroid resin and a 
filler as carbon black, rotten 
stone, kieselguhr, or barium sul- 
phate. 

10. British 192,108. August 25, 
1921. 

Composition consists of cel- 
lulose acetate, gelatinizing ag- 
ents as sulphonamides, com- 
pound ureas, anilides, urethane, 
oxamic acid esters or cyclohexa- 
none; an acaroid resin and a 
filler such as disclosed in the 
previous abstract. Para-tolu- 
ene-sulphoanilide is mentioned 
as a possible gelatinizing agent. 
11. British 222,167. May 18, 
1923. 

A resin, cellulose acetate and 
paratoluene sulphonamide or 
sulphonanilide are heated, mix- 
ed, cooled, powdered, mixed with 
fillers, dyes, pigments and work- 
ed into sheets on hot rolls. 

12. British 247,142. Feb. 4, 
1925. 

An aldehyde or ketone is con- 
densed with coal tar creosote. 
Other phenols as resorcinol or 
hydroquinone and fillers as bar- 
ium sulphate, soot or fiber may 
he added. 

13. British 290,801. 
1927. 

A phenol resinoid or a cellu- 

lose ester is formed into press- 


April 19, 
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ed blocks, ground to a fine pow- 
der, freed from all traces of 
volatile solvents and moisture, 
mixed with an asphalt binder, 
rolled into sheets and molded 
under heat and pressure. 

14. British 295,228. 

Paper disks are dried by heat- 
ing in a vacuum, impregnated 
with an alcoholic solution of a 
phenol resinoid and finally heat- 
ed to 150° to form record blank. 
15. British 298,434. Feb. 16, 
1928. 

Both the foundation layers 
and coatings of the record are 
said to contain a cellulose ester 
and a plasticizing agent with or 
without fillers and resinoid con- 
densation products. Record may 
consist of laminated sheets of 
paper. 

16. British 299,752. July 27, 
1927. 

A thin perforated or unper- 
forated metal disk or metal 
gauze is coated on either or both 
sides with a synthetic resinoid 
preferably of the glyptal type. 
An additional coating of chel- 
lac is applied to receive the 
sound groove impression. The 
resinoid may be mixed with a 
wood flour or chalk filler and 
suitable coloring materials. 

17. British 300,829. Jan. 16, 
1928. 

Perforated sheets of a thin 
metal as aluminum or of paper, 
cardboard or asphaltic composi- 
tion are coated with a resinoid 
or a cellulose ester and made in- 
to laminated sound records. 

18. British 314,399. June 26, 
1928. 

A shellac substitute which 
may be incorporated with fillers 
and made into sounds is made 
by fusing aldehyde resins with 
polymerization products such as 
polymerized vinyl compounds, 
acrylic esters and itaconic acid 
esters, preferably the low poly- 
merized vinyl alcohol polyesters 
tautomeric with acetic aldehyde 
and soluble in alcohol and ben- 
zene, 

French Patents 


19. French 593,897. Jan. 6, 1925. 

A mixture of B-naphthol and 
resorcinol or pyrocatechol, for- 
maldehyde and a catalyst is ap- 
plied to a supporting surface of 


paper and resinified by means 
of heat and pressure. 

20. French 653,007. April 18, 
1928. 

Sound records are molded out 
of a plastic composition contain- 
ing 80 parts of B-naphthol or 
the diamine, 60 parts of phenol 
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or resorcinol, 100 parts of for- 
maldehyde, 80 parts of petrole 
um, 10 parts of sodium sulphite 
and a corresponding amount of 
the resin made from an alco- 
holic solution of gum lac (15 to 
30 parts), colophony (5 to 15 
parts) and sandarac (5 to 15 
parts). 





Printing and The Resinoids 


(Continued from page 454) 


E. E. Novotny, 1,357,340, Nov. 
2, 1920. Filed Dec. 20, 1916. 
Lithographic and Offset Print- 
ing Plate 

Body of plate consists of body 
of phenolic condensation prod- 
uct or compressed paper pulp 
impregnated with condensation 
product and a surfacing mater- 
ial consisting of granular litho- 
graphic stone or granular metal 
or mixture of both or of mix- 
ture of granular metal and 
kaolin. Condensation product 
is Bakelite or Condensite pref- 
erably kind that can be remold- 
ed. Body may be united on back 
side to layer of paper, metal, or 


compressed paper pulp im 
pregnated with condensation 
product. Surface may be 


grained by use of grained plat- 
en while forcing surfacing ma- 
terial in 

The powdered material in- 
stead of being applied as a coat- 
ing may be incorporated into the 
body. 

The plate may be heated and 
curved to fit rotary press. 





E. E. Novotny, 1,357,342, Nov. 
2, 1920. Filed May 29, 1917. 
Casting Box 

Invention is directed to a 
casting box adapted for use on 
a plastic material such as a 
phenolic condensation product 
in the making of printing plates, 
but its use is not limited to this 
material. 





E. E. Novotny, 1,357,343, Nov. 
2, 1920. Filed June 1, 1917. 
Casting Apparatus 

One form of the casting box 
described consists of two com- 
panion members made from 
hard and set metal-reinforced 
phenolic condensation product 


and having both a heating ele- 
ment and a cooling coil em- 
bedded therein adjacent each 
other, the two companion mem- 
bers being separated from each 
other by a core plate consisting 
of body of plastic material such 
as a metallic frame embracing 
a phenolic condensation product. 


E. E. Novotny, 1,357,344, Nov. 
2, 1920. Filed Aug. 11, 1917. 

Method of Making Printing 

Plates and Matrices 

Absorbent granules or fibrous 
material such as blotting paper 
is impregnated to degree less 
than saturation with Bakelite 
or Condensite and united by 
means of phenolic cement or a 
solution of gum rubber in car- 
bon tetrachloride to facing of 
lead or tin or alloy thereof, after 
which the face portion is satur- 
ated with alcohol or solid sol- 
vent of the condensation prod- 
uct, but preferably with water. 
The assembly is then backed up 
with felt and pressed under low 
pressure against the type and 
then the felt is replaced by 
newspaper or rubber sheet such 
as off-set blanket and the pres- 
sure increased. The back por- 
tion of matrix is then built up 
with phenolic powder and lamp- 
black ; a back portion of blotting 
paper impregnated with conden- 
sation product and soaked in 
water is applied and the assem- 
bly subjected to heat and pres- 
sure in press. Wood flour or 
asbestos impregnated with phe- 
nolic varnish does not serve Ss 
well. 

Face portion may be of mat 
rix paper coated with kaolin an 
impregnated with phenolic ce 


(Continued on page 461) 
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‘ellulose-Ether Film and Composi- 
tion for Making the Same. Stewart 
J. Carroll, Rochester, N. Y., assign- 
or to Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. U. S. P. 1,763,035; 
June 10, 1930. 
As an article of manufacture, a 
flexible, transparent, colorless film 
comprising colloidized water-insoluble 
ethyl cellulose and alpha bromnaph- 
thalene free from uncombined bro- 
mine and hydrobromic acid, said film 
having uniformly distributed there- 
in sufficient inorganic alkali to give 
the film an alkalinity in excess of pH 
7, the amount of alkali being insuffi- 
cient to impair the transparency of 
the film. 
Machine for the Manufacture of In- 
laid Linoleum. Merle S. McCon- 
oughey, East Orange, N. J., assign- 

or to Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. U. S. 

P. 1,763,315; June 10, 1930. 

In a machine for making inlaid 
linoleum or the like, a pair of primary 
sheeting rolls adapted to form a con- 
tinuous sheet from plastic material, 
a second pair of sheeting rolis dis- 
posed at right angles to said first 
pair, means intermediate the said 
pairs of rolls for severing said con- 
tinuous sheet to form individual 
sheets therefrom, and means for 
feeding said individual sheets in 
cross-rolling overlupping relation to 
said second of sheeting rolls. 


a 





Manufacture of Cellulose Derivatives. 
Walter Hamis Glover, Leamington, 
and Claude Diamond, Coventry, 
England, assignors to Courtaulds, 
Limited, London, England. U. S. 
P. 1,763,428; June 10, 1930. 

The production of ce!lulose deriva- 
tives by treating with an acetylating 
agent containing acetic anhydride, an 
ethyle cellulose which is insoluble in 
water and in dilute alkali and in the 
common organic so!vents, and which 
contains not more than one ethyl 
group for every CsHwO; present and 
not less than 4 per cent of ethyl. 





Composition of Matter Comprising 
Resin Esters. Harry M. Weber, 
Newton, Mass., assignor to Ellis- 
Foster Company. U. S. P. 1,757,104; 
May 6, 1930. 

A composition of matter compris- 
ng a congo resin phthalic glyceride 
esin soluble in nitrocel!ulose solv- 
ents, admixed with nitrocellulose. 
\rtificial Compositions Especially 

Those Resembling Rubber. Walter 

Frankenburger and Christion Steig- 

erwald, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, 

Germany, assignors to I. G. Far- 

benindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

U. S. P. 1,756,943; May 6, 1930. 

As a new article of manufacture 
a polymerized derivative of viny] al- 
cohol, also containing a proteid, which 
is capable of being stretched and 


thereafter reassuming its original 
shape. 

A process for the production of 
artificial compositions especially com- 
positions resembling rubber in which 
a derivative of viny! alcohol is poly- 
merized in the presence of a proteid. 
Process of Reducing the Viscosity of 

Nitrocellulose. Paul C. Seel, Roch- 

ester, N. Y., assigno: to Eastman 

Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. P. 1,757,481; May 6, 1930. 

In the process of reducing the solu- 
tion viscosity of nitrocellulose by 
boiling in water under pressure in an 
autoclave, for at least eight hours, 
the steps of circulating the water 
into and out of the autoclave, and in- 
jecting from time to time into the 
water stream an alkaline agent. 





Stencil Sheet and Method of Prepar- 
ing Coating Therefor. Poul A. Goll- 
nick and Naomi Goilnick, Chicago, 
Ill., assignors to Selectograph Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. U. S. P. 1,758,- 
789; May 13, 1930. 

A stencil sheet carrying a coating 
including an uncoagulated colloidal 
protein in admixture with a vegetable 
drying oil, and a tempering agent. 


Casein Containing Plastic Composi- 
tion. William W. Christmas, Ridge- 
field Park, N. J., assignor of one- 
third to C. C. Hines, Washington, 
D. C. U. S. P. 1,758,500; May 13, 
1930. 

The method of making a plastic 
composition, which comprises com- 
bining casein with an alkaline earth 
hydroxid to produce a casein glue, 
mixing therewith a product from a 
combination of calcium carbonate and 
acetic acid, and then incorporating 
therewith an inorganic filler and an 
organic fibrous filler. 





Aniline-Sulphur Resin and Process 
of Making Same. Robert S. Biy, 
Lakeland, Fla., assignor to Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc. U. S. P. 1,761,291; 
June 3, 1930. 

The process of producing a thermo- 
plastic resin which comprises heating 
under a reflux condenser a mixture 
of sulphur and an arrino compound 
of benzene in the presence of a quan- 
tity of nickel. 

A resin adapted for hot molding 
which is the product of reaction of 
about five molecular proportions of 
aniline and about nine atomic propor- 
tions of sulphur in the presence of a 
catalyst. 

The process of producing a thermo- 
plastic molding compound which com- 
prises boiling under a reflux con- 
denser about 576 parts of sulphur 
and about 930 parts of aniline in the 
presence of a small quantity of a 
catalytic agent, and then intimately 
mixing the resulting reaction pro- 
duct with a suitable filler material. 





Process of Spray-Drying Cellulose 
Acetate Solutions. Cyril J. Staub, 
Rochester, N. Y., assignor to East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. U. S. P. 1,762,937; June 10, 
1930. 

In the process of preparing cellu- 
lose acetate, spraying in fine droplets 
a flowable reaction mixture comprsi- 
ing cellulose acetate, acetic acid and 
an organic liquid which is miscible 
therewith and highly volatile, into a 
desiccating gaseous vehicle which 
takes up vapors of acetic acid and of 
said liquid with great rapidity there- 
by disrupting the particles and con- 
verting the spray into a fine power 
the particles of which are rough sur- 
faced and highly permeable to liquids. 


Process of Making Stoppers. Jean 
Broadhurst, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor of one-half to Stanley J. 
Stanley, New York, N. Y. U. S. P. 
1,763,129; June 10, 1930. 

The process of making stoppers, 
consisting of subjecting an end of a 
porous pulp body to moisture and 
tapering the body toward the mois- 
tened end. - 


Method of and Apparatus for Sheet- 
ing Linoleum or the Like. Merle S. 
McConoughey, Lianerch, Pa., as- 
signor to Congoleum-Nain, Inc. U. 
S. P. 1,763,314; June 10, 1930. 

In a machine for making inlaid 
linoleum or the like, in combination, 
a source of supply of plastic mater- 
ial, a pair of primary sheeting rolls 
supplied thereby and adapted to form 
a continuous sheet from said plastic 
material, conveyor means in receiv- 
ing relation to said pair of primary 
sheeting rolls, means for severing 
said continuous sheet into individual 
sheets of predetermined length, a 
support on which the individual sheets 
may be piled in transversely overlap- 
ping relation and a second pair of 
sheeting rolls in receiving cross-roll- 
ing relation to said overlapped sheets. 





Phonograph Record and Method of 
Treating Same. Rudolph Knopp, 
Brooklyn, 'N. Y. U. S. P. 1,761,212; 
June 3, 1930. 

A phonograph record having a 
phonic groove, and a guide groove, 
the latter groove intersecting said 
phonic groove to by-pass a stylus 
across a portion thereof at an inter- 
mediate interval in the playing of the 
record, the end of said guide groove 
first engaged by the stylus being 
closer to the outer convolution of the 
record groove than the opposite end 
thereof. 





Composition of Matter. William H. 
Test, Redondo Beach, Calif. U. S. 
P. 1,760,922; June 3, 1930. 

A composition of matter including 

a finely divided titanium nitride and 

a resilient organic binder. 
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Composite Cork Body, Sheet, Block, 
Ete. and Method of Producing 
Same. William F. Grupe, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., assignor to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. U. 
S. P. 1,762,138; June 3, 1930. 

A composite cork body consisting 
of cork fragments and a binder, a 
surface layer of the body being 
wholly substantially compressed and 
the interior portion being wholly 
relatively expanded. 


Moldable Product and Process of Pre- 
paring the Same. Birger W. Nora- 
lander, Schenectady, N. Y., assign- 
or to General Electric Company. 
U. S. P. 1,761,740; June 3, 1930. 
The process of forming a thermo- 

plastic material which consists in 

heating selenium sulphide with a 


filler and subsequently converting 
the mass to a hard, dense product. 
Method of and Means for Making 
Tubes of Celluloid and the Like. 
Samuel A. Neidich, Edgewater 


Park, N. J. U. S. P. 1,761,403; June 

3, 1930. 

The method of forming a _ tube 
from a primarily plane sheet of cel- 
luloid or the like, which includes at- 
taching the forward end of said sheet 
to a mandrel; mounting said mandrel 
and sheet for rotation, with the sheet 
upturned to afford a trough-like re- 
ceptacle for a solvent between said 
sheet and mandrel at the junction 
thereof; supplying a solvent in said 
receptacle in such quantity as to 
soften the surface of said sheet at 
said receptacle; and _ progressively 
turning said mandrel and winding 
said sheet thereon until a tube is 
formed of the successive evolute con- 
volutions of said sheet adhering to 
each other. 





Softener for Cellulose Derivatives. 
Herman Alexander Bruson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., assignor to The Resin- 
ous Products & Chemica] Company. 
U. S. P. 1,761,813; June 3, 1930. 
A composition of matter contain- 

ing nitro-cellulose and a condensa- 

tion product of sebacic acid and 
glycerol. 

Method of Coating Rubber With Cel- 
lulosic Derivatives. Herman Alex- 
ander Bruson, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
signor to The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company. U. S. P. 1,- 
761,814; June 3, 1930. 

A method of coating rubber which 
consists in applying a mixture of 
nitro-cellulose and a condensation 
product of sebacic acid and glycerol 
dissolved in a mutual solvent. 





Switchboard and the Like. Hermann 
Apel, Berlin-W‘lmersdorf, Ger- 
many. U. S. P. 1,761,461; June 3, 
1930. 

As a new article of manufacture 
a composite board adapted for use 
as a switchboard, comprising a plate 
of hardened nonelastic plastic mater- 
ial, a metallic sheet attached to one 
side of the side plate and a layer of 
adhesive material embedded between 
the plate and the sheet firmly uniting 
the said plate with the said sheet and 
having a sufficient elasticity to con- 


form to the different coefficients of 
expansion of the metal sheet and 
plastic material. 


Production of Cellulose Ester Com- 
pounds. Alonzo S. McDaniel, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to Cellulose 
Utilities Corporation. U. S. P. 1,- 
759,489; May 20, 1930. 

In the method of dissolving a cel- 
lulose ester, the step which comprises 
bringing the cellulose ester into inti- 
mate contact with uncombined mono- 


methylamine in an amount corres- 
pondingly to between about 1/10 of 


one per cent and about five per cent 
of the dry weight of the cellulose 
ester compound. 





Process for Purifying Pearl Essence. 
Jean Paisseau, Paris, France. U. S. 
P. 1,760,771; May 27, 1930. 

A process for purifying pearl es- 
sence which consists in agitating 
pearl essence in a prepared and puri- 
fied aqueous suspension, in bringing 
the pearl essence to the state of an 
aqueous paste, in adding to the said 
paste in small quantities and while 
mixing a liquid which is not miscible 
with water, capable of moistening 
the particles of pearl essence and of 
forming with the same a new paste 
the muddy water of which separates 
spontaneously, and in washing this 
new paste by mixing the same with 
water until the latter after having 
carried along the impurities contain- 
ed in this paste flows out in a pure 
state. 


Apparatus for Making Containers. 
Leslie Stevens, Glen Ridge, N. J., 
assignor to Stevens Mfg. Corp., 
New York, N. Y. U. S. P. 1,760,288; 
May 27, 1930. 

In an apparatus for making a seam- 
less container, the combination with 
a rectangular internal form; of means 
for drawing and shaping a continu- 
ous piece of sheet material ayainst 
said internal form, comprising a rec- 
tangular external form of such rela- 
tive size that the space between its 
side and end walls and the side and 
end walls of the internal form is only 
slightly greater than the thickness of 
the sheet material to be shaped be- 
tween the forms, the edge of the side 
and end walls of the external form 
being adapted to guide the material 
smoothly into the space between said 
walls and the walls of the internal 
form, and means for causing a rela- 
tive approaching forming movement 
between said forms, whereby as the 
external form moves over the _ in- 
ternal form a piece of material which 
has been placed on the top of the in- 
ternal form is drawn smoothly in be- 
tween the side walls and end walls 
of the two forms; and means for caus- 
ing a slight relative flatwise ap- 
proaching movement between the 
side and end walls of the two forms 
to press the shaped material between 
said walls. 


Means for and Method of Molding 
Materials. Louis T. Frederick, Val- 
paraiso, Ind., assignor to Chicago 
Mica Company, Valparaiso, Ind. U. 
S. P. 1,760,234; May 27, 1930. 

In a device of the class described, 
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a closing mold and a conveyor com- 
prising a receptacled strip for carry- 
ing moldable material to the closing 
mold, the conveyor being adapted to 
co-operate with the dies of the clos- 
ing mold to form a part of the mold 
when in closed position. 





Insulating Composition. Luis de Aye- 
staran, Zarauz, Spain. U. S. P. 1,- 
760,044; May 27, 1930. 

An improved composition of mat- 
ter consisting of finely divided wood 
charcoal, rosin, bees-wax and _ tar, 
the resultant composition being a 
non-conductor of heat and electricity 
and having a specific gravity of ap- 
proximately 1.12. 


Plastic Composition. Wolf Kritchev- 
sky and Karl A. Schultz, Chicago, 
Il. U. S. P. 1,759,907; May 27, 
1930. 

A plastic moldable composition of 
matter that may be worked by hand 
without mechanical pressure or ap- 
paratus consisting of celluloid, ace- 
tone, the acetone being at least equal 
in amount to the amount of celluloid 
used, alcohol, benzol, and wood flour. 


Mica-Laying Machine. Louis T. Fred- 
erick, Valparaiso, Ind., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Chicago 
Mica Company, Valparaiso, Ind. U. 
S. P. 1,760.233; May 27, 1930. 

In a machine for making mica 
plate, a pair of endless carrier belts 
having portions extending adjacent 
each other and moving in unison 
whereby mica flakes may be confined 
between the belts and carried along 
thereby, heated pressure means be- 
tween which the beits pass for press- 
ing the belts together upon the work 
material arranged therebetween and 
means for stripping off the work ma- 
terial from the belts after the same 
have passed between the pressure 
means. 


Composition of Matter. James S. 
Thompson, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor to American Brake Mater- 
ials Corp., New York, N. Y. U. S. 
P. 1,761,057; June 3, 1930. 

A friction composition for brakes 

and other purposes consisting of a 


mixture of coal, asbestos, and a 
binder. 
Comb and Glove Therefor. Samuel 


Willey Whitney, Denver Col. U. S. 

P. 1,760,928; June 3, 1930. 

A toilet comb having thereon a 
glove of flexible molded material pro- 
vided with finger portions molded to 
fit over and encase its teeth. 


Making Condensation Products of 
Urea and Aldehyde. Kurt Ripper, 
assignor to Fritz Pollak, Vienna, 
Austria. U. S. P. 1,762,456; June 10, 
1930. 

In the process for manufacturing 
condensation products from a urea 
and formaldehyde, the step which 
comprises adding to the initial con- 
densation products, prior to the sol 
being transformed into the gel, or- 
ganic solvents possessing the prop- 
erty of forming with water vapors 
volatile vapor mixtures and remov- 
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- water from the reaction mixture 
distillation. 


attery-Box Press. John Ahlgren Lin- 
lenborg, Indianapolis, Ind., assign- 
or, by mesne assignments, to Bat- 
tery Containers Inc., Boston, 
Mass. U. S. P. 1,759,703; May 20, 
1930. 
In a press mold, the combination 
‘a cross head having a depending 
old formed of depending mating 
elements, a press plunger arranged 
elow said mold, means for moving 
aid press plunger upwardly into the 
nold, a wedge ring movable upward- 
into position to enclose the mat- 
ing mold elements and movable 
downwardly to a position below said 
mold elements, and means, support- 
ne said wedge ring, for moving the 
same up and down said means com- 
prising spaced abutments engaging 
the wedge ring and spaced apart a 
distance greater than the vertical 
dimension of the engaged portion of 
the wedge ring, whereby said wedge 
ring may be impacted downwardly 
by said moving means 


Method of Forming Products From 
Cork and the Resulting Product 
Thereof. William F. Grupe, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., assignor to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. U. 
S. P. 1,758,946; May 20, 1930. 
The method of forming cork pro- 

ducts from cork particles which com- 
prises subjecting the particles to 
steam and controlling the resultant 
moisture content of the particles un- 
der condition of sub-atmospheric 
pressure, then treating the particles 
with an adhesive under condition of 
sub-atmospheric pressure and then 
subjecting the particles to an elevat- 
ed temperature under condition of 
sub-atmospheric pressure and com- 
pressing the resultant product under 
atmospheric pressure varying gradu- 
ally from sub-atmospheric pressure 
to atmospheric pressure. 
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more delicate shades. Articles made from Nixonoid are of 
uniform high quality because the sheets, rods and tubes 
supplied to the fabricator are uniform in color, degree of 
hardness and working qualities. 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE awaits you. Our representa- 
tive will gladly call at your request and help you solve your 
fabricating problems. 


NIXON NITRATION WORKS 


NIXON, NEW JERSEY 


New England Representative 
E. W. WIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
Leominster, «Wass. 


New York Office 
320 FIFTH «AVENUE 
New York City 

















Moulding 


Presses 


For all Plastic 
Materials 


This cut shows one of ten 
presses with adjustable 
ejectors on both top and 
moving platens. 

The high and low pres- 
sure operating valves are 
manipulated by an auto- 
matic electric valve con- 
trol, without cams or 
shafting. 

We manufacture hy- 
draulic presses for all hot 
and cold moulding proc- 
esses and also complete 
equipment including hy- 
drauliec accumulators, 
pumps, valves and piping. 

Write for our pamphlet— 
A new Automatic Control for 
Hydraulic Machinery. 





Semi-Automatic 
80 Ton Bakelite Press 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Established 1803 Works: Florence, N. J. 
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Phosphoric Esters 


(Continued from page 448) 


point being 225°C. (See U. S. 
P. 1,589,608; issued June 22, 
1926). 

From the preceding remarks 
it will be evident that almost all 
compounds that contain the PO 
group are liable to prove to be 
plasticizers for the cellulose 
esters and the like. It appears 
most likely that other com- 
pounds of phosphoric acid will 
be found that will serve perhaps 
even better, but in view of what 
is known about the nature of 
these compositions, this would 
not really constitute any great 
step in advance. The probabil- 
ity is that the mixed esters will 
be those of greatest promise, 
especially if they have a slow 
rate of evaporation and high 
boiling points. 





Constitution of Molded 
Products 


(Continued from page 453) 


of the remarkable chemical re- 
sistivity of cellulose as such. 
Either the so-called soda or the 
sulfite method is used for ex- 
tracting cellulose from wood. In 
the case of the soda-process, the 
ground wood is boiled in iron 
tanks with sodium hydroxide 
solution at from 6 to 8 atmos- 
pheres at temperatures from 160 
to 170°C for several hours, 
whereby the so-called incrusting 
substances are decomposed and 
dissolved, liberating the cellu- 
lose. The cellulose is separated 
from the solution and ground 
wet in specially formed vats call- 
ed “hollanders’’, until it forms a 
pulp suitable for paper manu- 
facture or the like. 

The other process is called the 
sulfite process and involves the 
solution of the incrusting sub- 
stances in calcium acid sulfite, 
the process also being carried 
out under high pressure. 

A very pure form of natural 
cellulose is cotton; and this as is 
well known is worked up into 
fibers, threads and fabrics. As 
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this covers textile technology, it 
is beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent discussion; but cotton is so 
thoroughly familiar to everyone 
that not much needs to be said. 


3. Fibers of animal origin 
have been described as used in 
plastic masses made with syn- 
thetic resins, but they are rarely 
found in the modern products. 
Wool waste has _ occasionally 
been used in molded products. 
Silk, especially in woven form, 
has been employed, mainly in 
such cases where a _ sufficiently 
fine fabric could not be made 
from vegetable fibers. 

4. For the sake of complete- 
ness it may be mentioned that 
the rayons, or artificial silks 
which are a modified form of 
cellulose, have already found ap- 
plication in some form of molded 
insulation, for special purposes. 

This article will be continued 
from issue to issue. It is a con- 
densed resume of the manu- 
facture of molded products, of 
especial interest to those not 
yet fully familiar with all phases 
of this ramified art. 


PRINTING ART 


(Continued from page 456) 


ment and attached to foil sheet 
by rubber cement. The facing 
may be saturated with water; 
impression taken as before; the 
assembly dried; impregnated 
with phenolic varnish, replaced 
on the type and the backing 
built up as described above. 

Printing plates may be of 
laminated or single sheets of 
matrix paper backed with foil 
and impregnated with water or 
solid phenolic solvent. 

The sheet or mat is claimed 
in Patent 1,377,512. 


E. E. Novotny, 1,370,666, Mar. 
8, 1921. Filed March 9, 1920. 
Composite Blank 
Phenolic condensation prod- 
uct is prepared by interaction 
of phenol or cresol and acetalde- 
hyde in presence of hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid, acid later be- 
ing neutralized or expelled. 
Product is dehydrated; fillers 











Cambridge 
Mold Pyrometer 





In the Molding Industry, satisfactory results in the 
manufacture of plastic articles in heated molds are de- 
pendent on the maintenance of mold temperatures with- 
in limits dictated by the nature of the material being 
molded, size of article, and other manufacturing con- 
ditions. 


The Cambridge Mold Pyrometer is a production instru- 
ment providing an accurate means of determining exact 
mold temperatures. Standard ranges are 50°-250° and 
50°-400° Fahr. Additional ranges up to 900° are fur- 
nished. 


Our new catalogue 194-SP, describing 
Cambridge Surface Pyrometers and their 
industrial applications, is now available. 
A copy will be gladiy sent upon request. 


CAMBRIDGE 


INSTRUMENT CQ IN¢ 





Pioneer Makers of Precision Instruments 
3512 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 





When writing Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc., please mention Plastics. 

















14x30 rolls for plastic mixing 


Following carried in stock: 6 x 16—10 x 24— 
14 x 30—16 x 42. Specially designed for mixing 
Durez, Bakelite, Asphalts, and Shellac Compound 
materials. 

The largest and oldest manufacturers are us- 
ing our machines. 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 


Established 1888 


Trenton, N. J. 











CELLULOSE 
ACETATE 


TRIPHENYL PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM ACETATE 
ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 
CRESYLIC ACID 


CASEIN— x 
American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


180 Madison Avenue 


New York N. Y. 
Ashland 2265 
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and pigments added and made 
into powder or varnish, Sod- 
ium bisulphite and acetaldehyde 
may be added to product in in- 
termediate stage to harden mass 
or nigrosin black or zinc chlo- 
ride may be added to reaction 
mixture to hasten reaction. 

Base consisting of open fibr- 
ous sheet or of material such as 
cardboard, chip board, news- 
board, plywood, felt, laminated 
paper, wood, fiber or blank of 
one or more laminations of tex- 
tile material such as cotton or 
wool is impregnated with mini- 
mum amount of condensation 
product in alcohol-benzol or ace- 
tone solvent; the sheets are 
dried in a vacuum; barrier coat- 
ings of condensation product 
are applied on one or both sides 
and semi-hardened, after which 
thicker and richer coatings of 
condensation product are ap- 
plied; dried and the blank press- 
ed against polished platens. 

Printing plate or matrix may 
be made from the composite 
blanks. 





E. E. Novotny, 1,377,501, May 

10, 1921. Filed May 20, 1916. 

Method of Making Printing 
Plate Matrices 

A predetermined amount of 
make-ready material is applied 
to a type-body to insure correct 
printing planes for the latter; 
a metallic sheet such as lead is 
imposed upon the corrected type 
face of the type body and pres- 
sure is applied to form a matrix 
having a metallic molding face. 
The matrix is then removed and 
upon the face thereof is imposed 
a mass of fusible condensation 
product such as Bakelite which 
is subjected to heat and pres- 
sure against the matrix. The 
matrix may be made for either 
flat or curved plates. 

Matrix may be made as de- 
scribed in Application Serial No. 
98,906; 98,907 and 98,908 filed 
May 20, 1916 and Patent 1,377,- 
502. 

E. E. Novotny, 1,377,502, May 
10, 1921. Filed May 20, 1916. 
Composite Sheet for Making 
Matrices and Molds For 
Printing Plates 
Base sheet of lead or copper 
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Terkelsen Type F-1 


EXTRACTION PRESS 








ELECTRO- DRAUEIC 


extraction. 


Press 


) =o ELECTRO-DRAULIC Press has 
been added to the Terkelsen line to meet a long 
desired need for easy separation of molds. 

Injury to the molds is eliminated by power 
The operator has complete con- 
trol of the press at all times by means of the 
push buttons shown, 

Special attention has been given to safety, 
making it impossible to overload the press or 
to run the press beyond its stroke limits. 





Capacity 
Platens 
Daylight Opening 
Speed of Travel 
Motor Driven. 





SPECIFICATIONS 


Push Button Control. 


15 Tons 
15” z 17” 
>," 

~ 4 


32” per minute 








Terkelsen Type F-2 
molding. 


330 A STREET 


may be employed for plastic 
25 ton capacity. 


TERKELSEN MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers 





BOSTON, MASS 








When writing Terkelsen Machine Co., 


is coated with electrolytic cop- 
per or tin and a backing sheet 
of paper board is united thereto 
by means of Bakelite. Backing 
sheet of paper board may be 
omitted and the cement layer 
doubled in thickness. 

Reference is made to Applica- 
tion Serial No. 98,910 filed May 
20, 1916 for method of making 
mold from which printing plates 
may be made. 

E. E. Novotny, ‘1, 377,503, May 

10, 1921. Filed Dec. 1, 1916. 

Method of Making Printing 
Plate 

A facing sheet of malleable 
metal such as copper, brass or 
soft steel is placed in contact 
with printing face of body of 





type; a sheet of soft plastic 
material such as Condensite 
which may contain a filler such 
as asbestos and may have a 
paper backing, is superimposed; 
pressure and heat are applied 
and the assembly is removed 
from the type body. A body of 
molten metal such as lead or 
aluminum is poured into the de- 
pressions on the exposed face of 
the metallic sheet and the phe- 
nolic layer is stripped, thus pro- 
ducing a metallic printing plate 
and a phenolic matrix. 


E. E. Novotny, 1,377,504, May 
10, 1921. Filed Dec. 1, 1916. 


Printing Plate and Method of 
Making Same 
A mold-forming 


composite 


please mention Plastics 


sheet composed of a facing sheet 
of lead and a backing of phe- 
nolic condensation product such 
as Bakelite or Condensite as de- 
scribed in Patent 1,377,502 is 
placed in contact with the print- 
ing face of a body of type and 
pressed thereagainst to form 
matrix. Matrix is removed 
from mold; copper is applied to 
the lead face by electrolytic or 
metallic spraying methods; a 
phenolic varnish is applied to 
the copper face and a sheet of 
condensation product is made to 
conform thereto by means of 
heat and pressure after which 
the plate is stripped. 

The mold for an electrolytic 
shell may be made of wax or 





—PYROXYLIN PLASTICS— 
NIXONOID PEARL ESSENCE 


OUR 1930 MOTTO 


MORE AND BETTER BUSINESS 


with 


IMPROVED QUALITY AND SERVICE 


E. W. Wiggins & Co., Inc., Leominster, Mass. 
SHEETS RODS TUBES 














NATIONAL 
LABORATORY 
MIXING MILLS 


Used extensively by manufacturers of 





rubber, chemical, and plastic products 


National Rubber Machinery Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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HOT OR COLD 
MOLDING 


Synthetic Resins and other 
Plastics, molded in Dies, or 
in Flat or laminated 
Sheets. Four sizes, 75, 117, 
168 and 265 tons pressure. 
Will take molds up to 18”x 
30” for the larger size. Ad- 
justable ejector bars on 
both head and platen; and 
quick drop attachment for 
lower ejectors. Pull-back 
Cylinders, Copper Coil 
Steam Fittings, Operating 
Valves and Pressure 
Gauge. Also Plain Hot 
and Chilling Presses, Ac- 
cumulators, Pumps, etc. 





Presses for Special Work 
Made to Order. 

Our experience of more 

than fifty years is at your 

service. 

- Established 1872. 





Dunning & Boschert Press Company, Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


No. 330 West Water St. 
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lead in the manner of the old 
art and the non-printing por- 
tion of the electrolytic shell 
backed up by plastier of Paris. 
The condensation product will 
then be applied as in the first 


method. 





E. E. Novotny, 1,377,505, May 
10, 1921. Filed Dec. 1, 1916. 
Printing Plate and Method of 
Making Same 

A matrix forming sheet com- 
posed of a facing sheet of lead 
and a backing of Bakelite or 
Condensite such as described in 
Patent 1,377,502 is placed and 
pressed against a body of type 
to form a matrix as described 
in Patent 1,377,504. The upper- 
most layer of the matrix is 
coated with vulcanizable rubber 
gum layer and a_ superposed 
layer of Bakelite or Condensite 
one of which is united thereto 
by means of rubber cement and 
wood flour mixture. The assem- 
bly is subjected to heat and 
pressure to produce a printing 
plate having a rubber facing 
sheet and a backing sheet of 
condensation product support- 
ing the facing sheet and filling 
the hollows of the type portions. 





E. E. Novotny, 1,377,506, May 
10, 1921. Filed Dec. 13, 1916. 
Printing Plate 

Printing face section is of 
hard infusible phenolic conden- 
sation product such as Bakelite 
or Condensite and has depend- 
ing projections of similar mater- 
ial formed integral with the un- 
derside thereof. The backing 
section is of phenolic condensa- 
tion product or metal having 
spaced openings receiving and 
filled by the projections of the 
printing face. The plate may be 
flat or curved. 

Reference is made to Patent 
1,093,015 to Smith and Patent 
1,098,610 to Aylsworth, and one 
to Aylsworth disclosing a phe- 
nolic condensation product. 





E. E. Novotny, 1,377,507, May 
10, 1921. Filed Dec. 13, 1916. 
Embossing Die 
Male die made of metal as de- 
scribed in Patent 1,377,502 or of 
phenolic condensation product 
is fastened in chase and a sheet 
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Bakelite or Condensite faced 
ith lead on one side and paper 
1 the other is pressed there- 
against with the metallic face 
gainst the male die or with a 
aper sheet interposed therebe- 
tween and the phenolic conden- 
ation product cured. The male 
die may be made by the use of 
a female die in the same way. 
Both dies may be made of 
condensation product. 


E. E. Novotny, 1,377,508, May 
10, 1921. Filed Dec. 30, 1916. 
Composite Plate For Matrices 

Sheet of spongy absorbent 
material such as heavy blotting 
paper saturated with phenolic 
condensation product such as 
Bakelite or Condensite is united 
with or without binder of phe- 
nolic condensation product and 
wood flour to sheet of copper 
foil and the assembly semi- 
cured. The blank is applied to 
the type and heat and pressure 
applied to make matrix. Matrix 
may be allowed to harden in 
press or taken out before hard- 
ening to make a curved matrix. 
Composite Blank may be used 
to make printing plate itself. 
(To be continued in the Septem- 
ber issue of PLASTICS) 








German Expert 
Coming to U.S 

Our German correspondent, 
Mr. Heinrich Prehn, of Naum- 
burg, Germany, is arriving in 
New York on August 2nd, as al- 
ready mentioned on p. 421 of 
the July issue. 

Our older subscribers will re- 
call his very complete article in 
the manufacture of casein sol- 
ids, in which many trade secrets 
were disclosed for the first time. 
Mr. Prehn is a recognized ex- 
pert on all types of plastics and 
would like to meet American 

anufacturers' interested in 

‘is line, 

While at Chicago, he will visit 

ie office of our editor, Mr. Carl 

larx, at 77 W. Washington St., 
hicago. Persons desiring to 

eet Mr. Prehn in the mid- 

estern area might communi- 

te with Mr. Marx. 
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The NEW | 
Preforming Machine 











This machine makes 
200 preforms a min- 
pon in any diameter 
| up to 134". 
| 
| 


| A maximum depth of cell of 


1%” permits its use on a 
_large number of preforms 
| for which a single punch 


| machine was formerly used. 
Complete details on request. 
No. 5 Rotary Tablet Machine 


_ Arthur Colton Company 
DETROIT 
























" HOBBING 


Advantages Over Machining 


Where Mold Cavities cannot be 
Readily Machined 


For Exact Reproduction Accuracy of 
{Initial Unit 
For Surface Designs of Lettering 
or Embossing. 


DIE SINKING 
PRESSES 


Hand, Belt or 
Motor Driven 


INSURE THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS OF 








OUR PRESSES 
IMPRESSION BY ACCURATE ALIGNMENT AND RIGID 
CONSTRUCTION. 





Automatically Controlled Heating and Chilling Presses for 
Mica, Celluloid, Rubber and Veneer. 


Sheet 


Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works 
1002 Fulton St. CHICAGO, U.S 
Midwest Distributors—Hele-Shaw Hydraulic Drive Units 
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Standard Technical Handbooks 


Ten per cent discount from publisher’s prices on any of the 
following if ordered with your subscription to Plastics: 


Pages Price 
American Society for Testing Materials, paper 1926 1100 $7.50 
American Society for Testing Materials, cloth 1926 1100 8.50 
Attack, F. W.—Chemists’ Year Book 6.00 


Brown, B. K.—Crawford, F. M.—A Survey of 
Nitrocellulose Lacquers 9 7.50 


Bockmann, Dr. Fr.—Celluloid: Its Raw Material 
and Uses 1921 3.50 


Hedley, Barry T.—The Natural and Synthetic 
1926 5.50 


Condensed Chemical Dictionary ......................... ..1927 7.00 


Cross, C. F.—Doree, Charles—Researches in 
Cellulose Vol. 4 6.00 
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Hemming, Emil—Plastics and Molded Electrical 
Insulation 1923 6.00 


Heuser, Emil—Cellulose Chemistry ....... 
Kingzett—Chemical Encyclopedia 


Scherer, A.—Casein—Its Preparation and 
Utilization 221 


Sutermeister, E.—Casein and its Industrial 
Applications 296 


Tague—Casein 218 


Thorpe—Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, 
7 Vol 5222 


Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, 
SER PN SSE SEE ee ertr 1928 1300 5.00 


Special leather bound, published @ ........ 
Weiser—Colloid Symposium 1300 5.00 
Wilson, S. P.—Pyroxylin Enamels and Lacquers 1927 253 3.60 
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FOR SALE! FOR SALE 
“Ps : 1—Watson Stillman horizontal 
15—Werner & Pfleider Mix- 2 plunger hydraulic pump 7%” 
ers, 9, 50. 100, 150, 2000 — x 2” stroke 4200 lb. pres- 
gals. capacity. 1—Watson Stillman 2 platen 
12” x 12” hydraulic press 8” 
5—Colton & Stokes Pre- ram, 6” stroke, water or 
forming or Tablet Ma- ae, 2 sets rods. 
F 1—300 lb. pressure gauge. 
chines. 1—No. 4 Watson Stillman com- 
- . es es bination valve and fittings. 
’ £ 
Your inquiries solicited! 1—G. E. motor, 3 HP. 220 


. m volts, 860 R.P.M., Switch. 
STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION Run only 3 weeks—Price $350 
26 Corlandt St. New York, N. Y. 


Barclay 4850-1-2. Cable “BRISTEN”. Reply to Plastics, Box 550. 
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will guaran tee 
approval of® 
your Product 


Standard Mitror@ 


151 - 157_ HARRISON STREET 











Julian F. Smith, Ph.D. 





Irene F. Smith, 


SMITH AND SMITH 
Reference Service 


Translating, Abstracting, 
Searching 
Information service, by subscrip- 
tion, in any one or more of 3 
classes relating directly to plas- 
tics and 33 other classes in all 
branches of chemical technology, 
issued in form acaptable for either 

loose leaf or cara file 


455 Chestnut Blvd., 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 














FOR SALE 
2—50 TON and 2—25 TON 
Terkelsen Mechanical Spring 
Molding Presses—Good Condi- 
tion. Prices Low. 
American Insulator Corp. 
New Freedom, Pa. 











For Sale 


1—Colton No. 4 Preforming machine: 
2—Strokes Rotary “D” Preforming 
machines; 14—Heavy Duty Werner & 
Pfleiderer Mixers, jacketed and un- 
jacketed, from 4% gallons to 2000 
gals. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
CO. INC. 
13-14 Park Row, N. Y. C. 
Barclay 0600 
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Beetle Celebrates First Anniversary of 
Light-Colored Powder Production 


New Kurz-Kasch Unit Inspected and Luncheon 
Served on Pastel-Colored Ware Molded There 


HE Kurz-Kasch Company at 

Dayton held open house 
June 10th to other molders who 
are working in Beetle molding 
powder, namely: Diemolding 
Corporation, represented by Mr. 
Donald Dew; American Insula- 
tor Corporation, represented by 
Messrs. Prescott Huidekoper, 
Johns and Schmidt; Northern 
Industrial Chemical Company, 
represented by Mr. J. C. Fuller: 
also Mr. K. N. Atwater and Mr. 
R. S. Childs, representing the 
Synthetic Plastics Company, the 
purpose being to celevrate the 


opening of the new Beetle build- 
ing. 

This is a spacious new build- 
ing of one story (90 x 115) and 
basement, with room for 70 to 
80 presses, of which 18 are in- 
stalled, with 4 more on the way. 


Beetle Unit Sells Ware 
All the presses were engaged 
in regular commercial produc- 
tion for various clients. Several 
were producing tableware for 
the new Beetleware Corpora- 
tion, which has been organized 


by Synthetic Plastics Company, 


to distribute the increasing list 
of tableware items made _ in 
Beetle. 

Two presses were producing 
Beetle tumblers of a type which 
is finding a ready sale in depart- 
ment stores for use particularly 
in bath-rooms, where gay colors 
and resistance to breakage, as 
compared with glass, have been 
quickly appreciated by the 
public. 

Another press 
out tall lemonade glasses with 
curved lips, in which the 
luminous translucent colors of 


was turning 





ihoto Courtesy Synthetic Plastics Co. 


These presses in a specially erected building at the Kurz-Kasch plant are used exclusively for the molding of light-colored materials. 
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the Beetle greens and biues were 
particularly admired. 

Another press was running 
on large clock cases for a lead- 
ing maker of electric clocks, 
producing moldings that weigh- 
ed 1-14 lbs. each. Several pres- 
ses were turning out automobile 
fittings for a forthcoming de- 
luxe model of a well known car. 

The new building is 


been made since, the product of 
the American plant first became 
available in September 1929, 
and various minor difficulties 
that were encountered by mold- 
ers at the beginning have been 
successfully straightened out, so 
that the manufacturers’ service 
men are no longer being called 
on for cooperation in the mold- 


MOLDED PRODUCTS 


Kurz testified to the excellence 
and uniformity of the current 
production of powder, and the 
visiting molders saw abundant 
proof thereof in the steady per- 
fection of the output from the 
various presses. 

The other molders are all in 
commercial production on 
Beetle, but on a smaller scale 
and with smaller separ- 





designed to provide good 
protection against dirt, 
which cannot be tolerat- 
ed in light colored mold- 
ings. All the usual 
forest of overhead pip- 
ing was conspicuous by 
its absence, such con- 
nections being provided 
from below. 

To protect the powder 
from contamination in 
handling, the containers 
were opened in a sepa- 
rate room, ventilated by 
a fan drawing air 
through a filter, and all 
measuring of the charg- 
es was taken care of 
under these conditions. 
The percentage of re- 
jects of moldings for dirt 
specks has thus been 
sharply reduced, and 
will be reduced again 
when cooler weather 
permits closing of the 
molding room to ex- 
clude outside dust. 

The guests were 
entertained at lunch- 
eon where the service 
was entirely of plates 
and cups and other 
tableware made of 
Beetle, and it was con- 
sidered good man- 
ners to toss the table- 
ware around the room 
for the purpose of 
breakage. 

The research facili- 
ties of the American 
Cyanamid Company 
have been’ centered 








Beetleware Tumblers, 


Each compartment 


eectleug,, 


Durable 


Tumblers 





in six colors, 
dozen lots with this attractive display case. 





Kurz-Kasch 
preparing molding charges of only one color. 


in th’s weighing room at 


are sold to the retailer in 


ate protected molding 
space than was shown 
at the Kurz-Kasch plant. 
Kurz-Kasch imported 
Beetle from England for 
nearly two years before 
American manufacture 
of the powder was ar- 
ranged, and are, ac- 
cordingly, benefitting by 
the headstart which that 
experience gave them. 

All hands agreed that 
the prospects for steady 
growth of Beetle are as- 
sured, and that. the 
beauty of the transluc- 
ent, pale colors of the 
material would compel 
its adoption for many 
uses in the molding in- 
dustry. 


New Durez Booklet 
Plastics, 


er ERAL 
Inc., has recently 


distributed to the 
molded products con- 
suming trade a beau- 
tiful, eight page book- 
let describing their 
material Durez, indi- 
cating the differences 
between phenolic con- 
densation products 
and other plastic ma- 
terials, the technique 
of molding, and men- 
tioning scores of 
molded applications 
of their synthetic 
resinoid. The center 
spread __ illustrates 
many of these items 





is used for 








for some time on 

Americanizing Beetle, which 
was originally a British inven- 
tion, in the effort to make it 
conform more fully to Ameri- 
can factory and climatic require- 
ments. Important progress has 


ing rooms. 

The standard product works 
smoothly in all types of jobs and 
without being perceptibly in- 
fluenced by dryness or heat of 
the American climate. Mr. 


in four color printing. 


The cover design is the seven- 


colored “Do it with Durez’ 
mark in a highly-glossed, var- 
nished finish. Copies of th 


booklet will be sent to anyon 
interested. 
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Odorless Resinoid Varnishes Open Up 
Many Laminated Stock Possibilities 


Newly Developed Durez Product Eliminates 
Contamination of Foodstuffs by Phenolic Odors 


URING the past year, the 

use of laminated stock for 
hotel panelling, desk tops, radio 
panels, window decoration and 
similar work has been quite 
common and on the increase. 
The use of these materials how- 
ever, was limited as they were 
not satisfactory when brought 
into close proximity to food 
stuffs due to the slight residual 
traces of phenol odor, which 
were readily absorbed by almost 
any type of fatty product like 
butter. 

The new odorless Durez Var- 
nish of General Plastics, Incorp- 
orated has finally solved _ this 
problem and the use of laminat- 
ed board is now possible for 
manufacturers of refrigerators 
and work of similar nature. Re- 
frigerator manufacturers have 
been particularly anxious and 
have been working for the last 
three of four years to obtain a 
product of this type because of 
the other desirable qualities of 
laminated board. 

This board is light, tough, 
moderately flexible, impervious 
to moisture, and has a perman- 
manent finish. Until it could be 
made absolutely odorless it was 
useless in their work and Durez 
appears to have solved the prob- 
lem. 

The new Durez 285 Odorless 
Varnish is furnished 


By A. J. Norton 


Chemical Director, General Plastics, Inc. 


range is held within very close 
limits, running L to M on the 
Gardiner-Holdt _ scales. The 
available resin content is also 
held very close and lamina- 
tors can be assured of a uniform, 
consistently working product. 
Filler sheets are impregnat- 
ed after the usual manner, dip- 
ping the paper in the varnish 
and heat treating it to dry off 
the solvent and advance the 
resin to a point where it can be 





THE TRIAD PEN 


HE time-honored, round- 

barreled fountain is the 
latest everyday implement to 
undergo innovation and im- 
provement through the medium 
of plastic materials. In the new 
triangular Triadpen, made by 
the Tri-Pen Manufacturing 
Co., of Pawtucket, R. I. are 
summed up several new de- 
partures, not the least of which 
is its non-rolling. It is main- 
tained that the grip on the 
triangular pen fits the hand for 
normal writing position. In the 
vest pocket, a flat surface lies 
against the body and prevents 
bulging. The revolving Tite- 
Lock cap locks the two sections 
of the pen when not in use and 
prevents any possible leaking in 
the pocket or lady’s purse. 


molded to best advantage. The 
heat treatment is generally done 
at about 250° F, either in a tow- 
er or a continuous tunnel opera- 
tion. The treated paper, when 
pressed under standard condi- 
tions, should have the resin so 
far advanced that less than 1% 
of resin will squeeze out during 
the pressing operation. 

The liner sheets for this pur- 
pose have a much higher resin 
content than the filler sheets. 
The resin content is governed 
of course, by the dilution of the 
varnish during the original im- 
pregnation. Durez Varnishes 
are furnished with high solids 
content in order that they may 
be diluted to any point which 
the laminator desires. For fill- 
ing sheets about 45% of resin 
is commonly used and for the 
liner sheets where low moisture 
absorption is desired a com- 
paratively high resin content of 
65 or 70% is run. The sheets 
of paper are then pressed to- 
gether, with a liner sheet on 
either side, between copper or 
brass plates. From one to two 
thousand pounds per square 
inch with a steam pressure of 
150 pounds is commonly used 
and for 4%” boards this required 
approximately 20 to 30 minutes 
treatment. The finished board 
is then ready to be cut up and 

has a moisture ab- 





either in Black or 
Natural colors. It is 
made to a definite 
viscosity which is 
high enough to in- 
sure uniform cover- 
age and yet low 
enough to _ insure 
thorough penetra- 
tion. The viscosity 








The Triad Pen which does not leak, sweat or roll fabricated IS an 


from Plast'c materials. 


sorption of only 2‘: 


after ten days soak- 
ing in water. It is 
absolutely 
even on a fresh frac- 
ture after having 
been boiled in water 
for two Hours, which 
i extremely 


odorless 


severe test. 
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The Durez Odorless Varnish 
does not stick to the plates 
when used in the liner sheet, 
although some manufacturers 
use a surface sheet of the regu- 
lar 300 Black laminating var- 
nish which gives a_ slightly 
higher lustre and lower mois- 
ture absorption than the odor- 
less varnish. The opening up 
of this new field by Durez is 
one of the outstanding events 
of the laminating field today. It 
is the culmination of years of 
work on this type of product. 


Processes Speeded Up 


The regular Durez laminat- 
ing varnishes also show the re- 
sults of experience and inten- 
sive research. 276 Natural 
Varnish cures faster and can 
be treated from two to five 
times as fast as any other lam- 
inating varnish on the market. 
This speeding up of the process 
reduces the cost of laminated 
material and opens up new fields 
of use which have not been 
available because of the high 
cost of the laminated board. 
This type of varnish is also fur- 
nished in Black or Natural color 
and is a special type of phenolic 
resin controlled very carefully 
to give a product of high 
strength, high dielectric prop- 
erties and high finish. The con- 
trol of the resin is held very 
closely and the varnish is fur- 
nished in three viscosities. The 
low viscosity varnish which 
ranges from D to E on the 
Gardiner Holdt scale is used 
primarily for the impregnating 
and coating of motors and gen- 
erators. The medium and high 
viscosity varnishes are used for 
other coating work where uni- 
formity of application is very 
important. The close control of 
the viscosity and of the time of 
cure makes this varnish readily 
adaptable for all types of work. 
It is furnished with approxi- 
mately 59% of the available 
resin. This is a comparatively 
high solids content but is made 
this way in order that the user 
may cut back to any desired 
proportion. The high viscosity 
varnish runs approximately S 
on the Gardiner-Holdt scale and, 


even as thick as it is, the sol- 
vents are so selected that they 
are very rapidly dispelled dur- 
ing the treating process. The 
general method of use of this 
varnish in laminated work is 
very similar to that of the odor- 
less just described. 

The same varnish is furnish- 
ed with a lubricant for liner 
sheets in order to remove all 
danger of sticking to the plates 
during pressing. This is sold 
under the Code number 300. 

Because of the high dielectric 
properties of laminated board 
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made by the varnish process, 
it is often desirable to make 
small washers and other insul- 
ating strips for use in electrical] 
apparatus. The easiest way to 
make these, of course, is to 
punch them out of a sheet. The 
ordinary 276 or other laminat- 
ing varnishes give too brittle a 
board to allow this to be done. 
In order to make a_ product 
available which could be punch- 
ed or sheared, 65 Punch Stock 
Varnish was developed. This 
varnish has approximately 80% 
(Continued on page 4832) 
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Photo Courtesy Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Station PACK Broadcasting With 
the Usual Aid of Resinoid Insulation 


O, it is not a hand organ up- 

side down that the man is 
carrying. But ever since the 
inception of radio, Bakelite fans 
have been identifying their 
chemically achieved insulation 
in every conceivable setting, or 
should we say, set. The pack 
which you see on the back of 
Ted Husing, Columbia _ sports 
announcer, is a 30-pound, short- 
wave broadcasting station. It 
was used for the first time in 
the history of golf to give the 
play-by-play report of Bobby 
Jones’ championship game at 


the Interlachen course in Min- 
neapolis. 

Heretofore, microphones have 
been installed at the eighteenth 
green during championship 
tournaments, but this is the 
first time an announcer has ac- 
tually followed the progress of 
a match, describing each stroke 
from start to finish. The knap- 
sack transmitter which Husing 
carries has an antennae only 
two feet in length, and this is 
a pipe. Over-all dimensions of 
the “station” are ten and fifteen 
inches, while the effective range 
is said to be about four miles. 
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The Molded Clock Case Goes Modern 
With Electric Mechanism 


Kodel’s Kenmore Bakelite-Cased Clocks 
Place the Wood-Housed, Pendulum Time- 
piece Definitely in the Antique Class 


ODERN internally and ex- 
ternally seems to be the 
keynote in the Kenmore line of 
electric clocks. Gone is the old- 
fashioned clock mechanism and 
so is the case that housed the 
pendulum and other “works”’. 
The modern electric clock is 
actuated by the constant speed 
of the giant generator in the 
distant power-house while its 
distinguished appearance is the 
result of the research chemist’s 
efforts in developing the syn- 





thetic resinoid molding mate- 
rial. 

The Kenmore Margaret is a 
gracefully encased electric time- 
keeper appropriate to boudoir 
table, desk; or mantel. Although 
equipped with a Bakelite mold- 
ed case, this model is perhaps 
the least expensive of all elec- 
tric clocks. Then there is the 
alarm clock with the dignity of 
a French mantel-piece. Furth- 
er—no aggravating tick, no 
clanging bell—a pleasant vi- 
brating tatoo. Indeed the 
‘alarum bell’ of Shakespearean 
days must now be banished. 
Modernity is also reflected in 
the Bakelite case of semi-futur- 
istic design. Bakelite molding 
technique and die design crafts- 


manship yield the five-inch oc- 
tagon case of the Princess Pat 
model. Grain and pebble effects 
add beauty and dignity to the 
design. Base and easel uprights 
are also molded. 





The P-incess Pat, the Modern Alarm and 

the Margaret Kenmore clocks are av- 

pea'ing to the eye and keep time accurately 
by electric power. 


The Kodel Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, makers of KENMORE 
Electric Springless Clocks say, 
“The electric clock is not a clock 
but merely a frequency or cycle 
counter. Strange as it may 
seem, it contains absolutely 
nothing which in itself keeps 
time. It has no springs, escape- 
ments, pendulums, etc. Instead 
it is a very simple type of elec- 
tric meter which counts § and 
records the total frequency im- 
pulses of an A. C. current cir- 
cuit. This is done in much the 
same manner as a house meter 
records the electric current 
consumed. 

“In every Kenmore Electric 
Clock there is a tiny, electric mo- 


tor revolving at a speed exactly 
proportional to the frequency of 
the electric current supplied. 
This motor counts the electric 
cycles pulsating through the 
house lighting circuit and moves 
the clock hands exactly one 
minute every 3,600 cycles. 
“All modern generating units 
(electric power stations) are 
equipped with dependable, speed 
governing apparatus’ which 
maintains the frequency of their 
generating units absolutely 





constant. Thus, the electric 
motor of all Kenmore Electric 
Clocks, connected to such a cur- 
rent, cannot run fast or slow, 
but must rotate at a similar and 
proportionate speed, thus al- 
ways indicating absolutely cor- 
rect time—accurate to the split 
second.” 
Nema Meeting 

HE next meeting of the 

Molded Insulation Section 
of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association will be 
held at the General Brock Ho- 
tel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada. The sessions will be 
carried on for two days as at 
the Pittsfield meeting, being on 
Friday and Saturday, August 
22 and 23. 
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Fabricated Plastics Find a Place in 
An Age of Molding 


cArticles of adornment and limited produc- 
tion are economically handled by this method 


a the beginning a fig leaf-- 
thats how it started, (just 
vanity). Next a goat skin— 
(more vanity) but useful. Then 
fancy ornaments of shells, bone 
and tusks—(purely vanity). 

These things were the early 
ornaments of man before the 
day of gold and precious stones. 
These things entailed hard long 
and tedious work and could only 
be worn by those gifted in the 
art or else in exchange for 
things of far greater intrinsic 
value. 


Jewelry For All 


Just think back a_ short 
stretch of time and you will re- 
call that the Manhattan Island 
was purchased for a few strings 
of cheap beads by the Dutch 
settlers from the Indians, who 
like every other human on this 
planet loved to regale himself in 
dazzling ornaments — (more 
vanity and pomp). The same 
lust for ornaments is deeply im- 
bedded in the breast of every 
being, from the cannibal in 
Africa to the Potentate of a so- 
called civilized empire. 





By F. E. Wocel 


President, Apex Specialties Co. 


What is the first thing we do 
when prosperity strikes at our 
door? We decorate! What? 
Our bodies! Our homes! In 
other words, using the verna- 
cular of the street, we want to 
strut or put on the Ritz. Of 
course in olden times this 
luxury could only be enjoyed by 
the rich; the poor just wished 
and waited. 

But the inventive mind of men 
has given us luxuries. with- 
out limit and within reach of 
all. Thomas A. Edison has 
given us light, music and 
things too numerous to mention. 
Alexander G. Bell has given us 
the power of being heard 
around the world by a wire. 

Tesla and Marconi have made 
it possible to do the same things 
and more. We can now hear 


the whole world, from our sit- 
ting room to the further-most 


point, Ford 


by radio. Henry 
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has shortened the mile to an 
inch. The Wrights, Curtiss and 
others have mastered the air. 
In fact Jules Verne’s fondest 
dream has been far surpassed 
and we are only’ beginning. 
What next? 
Mass Production 

Has it ever occurred to you 
just how all these things were 
made possible? The answer is 
mass production; and in this 
catagory we place the name of 
Plastics (capable of being form- 
ed or molded). Plastics have 
given us the best and closest 
imitation of the real thing. In 
fact, most of the imitations by 
far surpass the so called real 
thing. 

In the category of materials 
used to manufacture’ these 
ornamental, as well as useful, 
articles, we find Plastics. Plastic 
materials, such as_ Bakelite, 
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Articles of persenal adornment like these illustrated 
are being produced out of many plastic materials by 
machining methods. 
favorably with the semi-precious stones they simulate, 
obviously being brought within the reach of many 
people who could not afford the natural materials. 


In most instances, they compare 


Bakelite Corp. 
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Micarta, Fibre, Catalin, Karo- 
lith, Erinoid, Durez, Beetle, 
Hard Rubber, Celluloid, etc., 
provide us with close imita- 
tions of precious stones, ivory, 
onyx, marble, horn, bone, high 
grade wood, etc., at surprising- 
ly low cost. Thus, we have the 
“WHY” Plastics sprang into 
such general use. 

HOW? The answer is mass 
production. The greatest aid to 
mass production is molding. 
It is molding that enables us 
to produce plastic articles at the 
lowest cost. However this is so 


only when the form is some- 
what complicated and_ the 
quantity required is large 


enough to justify the cost of 
molds, which are usually quite 
expensive, but the cost of which, 
when spread over a very large 
quantity adds only a relatively 
small amount to the cost of 
each article. This has made 
molding so popular that many 
overlook the fact that when 
fairly simple forms are required 
or the quantity of articles re- 
latively small, the articles may 
be machined from plastic ma- 
terials cheaper than they can be 
molded. This reverting to ma- 
chining articles from plastic 
materials is similar in effect to 
the policy of certain delivery 
service departments who, after 
being caught in the avalanche of 
automotive delivery progress, 





found it more economical to re- 
vert to the old horse power. 
Plastics to-day are making 
all things possible. Not only 
have plastics made it possible 
to put into everyone’s reach the 
phone, radio, the beautiful 
lighting fixtures, the thousands 
of novelties and labor saving 
devices, but it has also supplied 
a new forest of synthetic wood, 
a quarry of stone and an abund- 
ant supply of ivory—bone— 
horn, etc. in fact everything call- 
ed for in the vast field of the 
mechanical industry to embel- 
lish and decorate and make the 
effect more pleasing to the eye, 
which after all is second only 
in importance to precision. 
Household Wares 
Manufacturers of household 
items must be on the alert con- 
stantly with an eye to improve- 
ment of their wares. To get 
away from the old style wood 
and metal trimmings and use 
the newer and more up to date 
composition materials which 
will give the same effect as the 
more precious ivory, bone and 
silver. However our past ex- 
perience has proven to us that 
the costly molds have been the 


sole worry and_ detrimental 
factor in the manufacturer's 
path. 


The inventions and creations 


of mankind have made it pos- 





out of transparent Bakelite. 








Laboratory Ware, impervious te the corrosive action of hydrofluoric acid, is machined 


Where the depth of liquid in the vessel must be seen, the 
epaque molding material, of course, cannot be used. 
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produce Plastics in 


sible to 
convenient shapes and forms of 
sheets, blocks, rods, and tubes 
from which can be fabricated a 


items in 
small at 
when 


thousand and one 
quantities large and 
surprisingly low costs 
properly handled. 

Using this method of produc- 
tion, such specific articles have 
been created as aircraft parts, 
i. e., gauges, tubes, knobs, hand- 
les, etc., soda fountain decora- 
tions, cooking utensil handles, 
electrical push buttons and 
plates, door knob push plates, 
etc, auto shift knobs, horn but- 
tons, etc., chemical utensils such 
as bottles for hydrofluoric acid 
made of transparent Bakelite; 
hospital supplies, i. e. test tube 


racks, cabinets, benches, etc.. 
dress ornaments such as beads, 
bracelets, necklaces, purse 


frames, etc., the same as those 
that bought the Island. In fact, 
if you name it, it seems almost 
definitely possible that it can be 
made of a Plastic material. 


Glyptal Lacquers in Britain 


Glyptal lacquers for spraying, 
brushing and dipping are rapid- 
ly gaining in popularity in 


Britian. Spraying permits an 
even, uniform distribution of 
the lacquer. They are, how- 
ever, easy to apply by any 
method. They become air-dry 
and dust-free in one-half hour, 
may be handled in two hours, 
and set hard in eight to ten 
hours. Heat greatly hastens the 
drying period. Baking these 


lacquers improves and tends to 
prolong their good qualities, and 
it is advisable to adopt this 
treatment wherever possible. 
All these lacquers have 
basically similar characteristics. 
In addition, however, the red 
lacquer seals joints against oil, 
water, and gas leaks. The blue, 
brown, and green lacquers may 
be used for many of the ap- 
plications of red lacquer, al- 
though ‘they are recommended 
primarily for finishing purposes. 
One variety, known as alumi- 
num, withstands extreme high 
temperatures and has the quali- 
ties of the other lacquers. 
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The Perfect Product 


c/MManagement, Sales and Personnel 


Improved 


Through Quest for the “Ultimate” in Production 


F late we have heard many 

say that the one great pro- 
blem of industry is distribution. 
Some even have said that the 
problem of production has been 
solved. I would agree that 
there is a very great distribution 
problem facing industry. | 
would not agee that the pro- 
blem of production is behind us 
or anything like it. We can pro- 
duce things all right, and plenty 
of them, from an ear of corn on 
the farm to an automobile in a 
great factory in Detroit, but the 
mere fact that we can, is no 
proof that the problems of pro- 
duction are solved. For pro- 
duction involves much more 
than the mere making of things. 
Steel was produced long before 
Bessemer was born, but no one 
will say that the problem of 
producing steel was solved be- 
fore his time? Who, today, will 
even say that it was solved by 
him? Who believes we have 
reached the ultimate in means 
and methods of producing steel? 
What applies to steel applies 
equally to everything under the 
sun that is produced for use by 
civilized man. 

We have reached the ultimate 
in nothing. We are always 
grouping about for better ways 
to do things. The so-called in- 
dustrial revolution is a result of 
this groping. Searching and 
researching have brought re- 
sults, both in reducing the cost 
of making things that we al- 
ready had and finding new 
things that people suddenly 
realized that they wanted. Both 
have come as a result of a high- 
er level of human intelligence. 
What is awaiting us around the 
corner no one knows or can 
even guess. But whatever it is, 


Reprinted from Executives Service Bulletin. 


By James W. Hook 


President, Geometric Tool Co. 


we may be sure it will be some- 
thing that involves a problem in 
production, as well as distribu- 
tion, neither of which will be 
solved so long as the human 
mind continues its interminable 
groping for new things and new 
ways of doing things. 
Seeking Perfection 

It is fascinating to delve into 
the mysteries of production in 
different industries and differ- 
ent factories in those industries. 
Nearly all of them have a sort 
of philosophy of their own 
which individualizes them and 
gives them their character. I 
have in mind one factory that, 
if the word existed, might be 
called an “ultimatist” in so far 
as its philosophy is concerned. 
Its management believes’ in 
keeping its eye constantly on the 
ultimate that its product can be 
conceived to do within its pro- 
vince and in making continuous- 
ly a search for perfection. 


The research council of the 
company, made up of the very 
best men in the company, top- 
ped off by the president him- 
self, spends much of its time 
searching for the elusive ulti- 
mate and constructing mental 
images of it. It seeks the per- 
fect product, one that will last 
the theoretical limit; that will 
do everything that it would pos- 
sibly be expected to do, and that 
can be produced at the theo- 
retical lowest cost. It pays little 
heed to the practical problems 
involved in producing this theo- 
retically perfect products. That 
is left to the designing depart- 
ment. Sometimes the designers 
work for months trying to ac- 
complish results conceived by 
the research group. In one 
case the designers failed for 
more than two years, then suc- 
ceeded triumphantly and _ pro- 


duced an article that all but re- 
volutionized 


that particular 





Extensive use is made of their own laminated product in the wall and chair panelling 
ir the reception room of the Bakelite Corporation's new offices. 
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part of the company’s product. 
When I heard of this, I conclud- 
ed at once that a company that 
does not keep its eye constantly 
on the ultimate, regardless of 
how unattainable it might seem 
at the time, is not headed for 
a solution of its production pro- 
blem. 


So much for the conception of 
the ultimate in production. How 
about the active production of 
the article in the shop? Every 
time I go through a factory, in- 
cluding my own, I am amazed by 
the amount of time and effort 
that is expended in inspecting 
and checking the work that the 
operators are turning out. I al- 
ways return to my desk with a 
knitted brow when I think what 
this is costing not only the stock- 
holders of the company, but also 
the workers themselves. Some- 
one once said that “the value of 
a man is in inverse ratio to the 
supervision he requires,” and I 
believe it. Inspection costs and 
spoiled work charges constitute 
a very great burden upon busi- 
and throw an enormous 
obstacle in the way of a solution 
of any productien problem. If 
there could be a way devised to 
stimulate machine operators 
and assemblers to assume and 
feel their responsibility for mis- 
takes, the cost of production 
would be very materially de- 
creased. 


ness 


Reducing Errors 
What is the best way to en- 
courage men to get themselves 
in a frame of mind seriously to 
shun error? Scolding, threaten- 
ing dismissal, and resorting to 
other coercive measures do not 


help much, because they only 
frighten or sour an operator, 
make him nervous, and thus 
more susceptible to error. The 
best scheme that I have heard 
about is one that the “ultimatist” 
factory already referred to has 
used. The same research group 
extends its planning and visua- 
lization to include jigs and 
fixtures, sales methods, and 
factory management. In all of 
these matters these questions 
are constantly asked: What is 
the perfect way? No matter 
how difficult its attainment may 
be, how would you do it if noth- 
ing interfered? 


Out of this approach has come 
an idea that selling is not a mat- 
ter of persuading a person to 
buy, but rather the removing of 
resistance to sale from the 
article itself. One might say 
that both are the same. In a 
way they are, but in the latter 
conception every person in the 
factory who has anything to do 
with the company’s product, the 
workman in the factory, the 
shippers, the office force, every- 
body, in fact, has a chance to 
contribute toward the removal 
of sales resistance. “Make the 
product right,” “Reduce the cost 
of it,” “Ship it promptly,” “Bill 
and account for it accurately,” 
and “Treat the customers court- 
eously,*” are epigrams of service 
that reduce sales resistance. 

Every employee worth keep- 
ing on the payroll of any com- 
pany gets a thrill when he is 
made to realize that he has 
something to do with the growth 
and success of the business he is 
engaged in. When he under- 








Pacific Coast Plant 
Doehler Die-Casting Co. 
World’s Largest Producers of 

Die-Castings 


ne ee ome 


SERVING THE TERRITORY 
WEST OF THE ROCKIES 


“ACCURACY FIRST” 


HARRY W. HAHN Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


629 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 


Custom Molding 


Screw Machine 
Products 
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stands that the product his 
company sells is a result of the 
composite of the intellect and 
skill of himself and every other 
employee, he is bound to try 
harder to make his own personal 
contribution a bit better. This 
is the result that is observed 
where this rather original plan 
is being worked. The utility of 
the product has increased and 
the cost of it has decreased in a 
remarkable measure in the past 
three or four years. Whether 
all of these desirable results can 
be ascribed to the philosophy 
adhered to, I, of course, cannot 
say, but I believe it has had a 
very great effect. 


Team Work Improved 


Another result is noticeable. 
Team work is better. A com- 
mon ground is established upon 
which every employee can stand 
on an equal basis. A single de- 
partment does not fee] that its 
job is finished when its own 
specific work is done. All are 
interested in the final reaction 
of the customer. The serious- 
ness of this feeling is always ap- 
parent when new men are em- 
ployed. If they do not quickly 
catch the spirit they are subject- 
ed to friendly discipline that 
makes them see that poor work- 
manship reflects on their fellow 
workmen and the reputation of 
the product which the composite 
energy of the factory is turning 
out. 


A New Decalogue for 
Management 


OLONEL Malcolm C. Rorty, 
Vice-President of the In- 
ternational: Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, presented this 
decalogue at the American 
Management Association Con- 
vention: 
1. Definite and clean-cut 
sponsibilities should be assign- 
ed to each executive. 


re- 


should be 
corresponding 


2. Responsibility 
coupled with 
authority. 

3. No change should be made 
in the scope of responsibilities 
of a position without a definite 


(Continued on page 480) 
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KURZ-KASCH 


Plastic Moulding Headquarters 


Are specialists in the moulding of articles out of the new light-colored materials 


BEETLE and LUMARITH 


We are one of the four exclusive moulders selected by the Synthetic Plastics Co., an American Cynamid Co., 
subsidiary, equipped to mould their powder. 


Plant and 
Executive Office, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


the finest results. 
conditions. 





Sa 





We wei ag” 


The reputation of Kurz-Kasch moulding has been established by the unflagging zeal of our organization for 


The best materials, equipment ard facilities are available, as well as ideal working 


THE KURZ-KASCH CO. 


Dayton, Ohio 


MOULDERS OF PLASTICS 














When writing The Kurz-Kasch Co., please mention Plastics 





| NEWS 


Berresford Honored 


RTHUR W. BERRES- 

FORD, since the first of 
this year managing director of 
NEMA, has been awarded the 
Phebe Hobson Fowler profes- 
sional award, first prize, by the 
American Society of Civil 
Engineers “in recognition of his 
particularly efficient administra- 
tion of the American Engineer- 
ing Council during the two years 
of his encumbency as its presid- 





| 


ent.”” The council was organiz- 
ed in 1919 as the public service 
body of the engineering profes- 
sion of the United States with 
Herbert Hoover as its first 
president. 





Wiggins Buys Plane 


W. Wiggins and Co., Inc.., 

e of Leominster, Mass., dis- 
tributors of pyroxylin plastic 
and allied materials have sone 
so far in modernizing their 
shipping facilities that they are 
now ready to deliver rush orders 
to fabricators by airplane. They 


have recently purchased a Spar- 
tan three-place biplane and 
have engaged Willard M. Flet- 
cher as pilot. Wiggins thus 
joins Mr. Huidekoper of the 
American Insulator Corp., the 
pioneer aerial innovator of the 


plastic industry. 
A new Yellow Durez is clear, 
with an excellent lustre and 
has done away with the dull, 
pasty appearance usually preva- 
lent in the lighter of phenolic 

resin compounds. 
It also contains molding quali- 





New Durez Yellow 
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PLASTIC | 
MOLDING 


: Producers of the finest 
; in Molded Parts for 
thirty-eight years 


Shaw Insulator Co. 


Irvington, N. J. 
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When writing Shaw Insulator Co., please mention Plastics 


ties comparable to that of the 
standard Black and Brown ma- 
terials, and is being offered to 
the trade by General Plastics. 

The new material molds at 
varied temperatures without de- 
terioration to the compound and 
its color, it is said. The color 
s held evenly under any reason- 


able molding temperature and 


an apparent improvement on 
most of the higher shades so 
far seen in this class of molding 
pounds and a decided im- 
rovement over previous yel- 
ws offered in the _ phenolic 
olding compound group. 





Pyralin Sun Glasses 
S's glasses and goggles with 

frames of Pyralin were 
featured during the past week 
in a Boardwalk window display 
at the Du Pont Products Ex- 
hibit in Atlantic City. Display 
cards holding goggles of mottl- 
ed, crystal and dark shell 
frames with preferred shades 
of colored glass, including the 
type of sun glass which may be 
clipped over corrective specta- 
cles, were arranged about the 
window, which represented a 
garden scene with the bright 
sun shining between the trees. 
A woman model wearing gog- 





gles and a child displaying sun 
glasses especially designed for 
children were shown. These 
glasses are manufactured by 
Willson Products, Inc., Reading, 
Pa. 





| New Publications 





HE second edition of the 
very useful “Condensed 
Chemical Dictionary” is an- 
nounced as being ready for dis- 
tribution by the publishers, the 
Chemical Catalog Company. 
Over 16,000 copies of the first 
edition, published in 1919, were 
sold, a mark of the esteem it 
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Expert Bakelite Molding Requires 
Perfect Dies, 
Modern Equipment, Skilled Labor 


e 
RECTO 


Combines these’ with 
a knowledge of molding 
and an understanding of 
the correct way to apply 
this knowledge to your 
product. 


e | 
“Remember Recto Does It---Better” 
Recto Manufacturing Co. 


Appleton Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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OUR MOULDED PRODUCTS BEARING 
THESE TRADE MARKS Stand For 
QUALITY 
DEPENDABILITY 
ACCURACY 
AND SERVICE 


The design and con- 
struction of moulds, 
as well as the art of 
moulding, requires 
highly specialized 
skill in producing 
the finished article. 


Insulation Manu- 
facturing Co. has 
this skill which has 
been proved by over 
thirty-five years of 
custom moulding to 
the trades. 




































When you are in the market for moulded articles, we would like to 
receive your inquiries, which will have our prompt attention. 


INSULATION MFG. CO., INC. 


GENERAL INSULATE CO., INC. 
New York Ave. & Herkimer Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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holds among chemists, chemical] 
engineers, metallurgists and 
other technologists. 

The book of over 500 pages 
is replete with a lot of valuable 
information on the properties, 
constants, solubilities, deriva- 
tion, grades, packaging, uses 
and railroad shipping regula- 
tions of all kinds of chemicals, 
intermediates and chemical pro- 
ducts. In fact, it is encyclope- 
dic in its extent. In order to 
guard against inaccuracies and 
to secure the latest information 
on specific subjects, many of 
the items were submitted to 
gentlemen recognized as experts 
in their respective fields, for re- 
view and criticism. A valuable 
feature of the new edition is the 
section devoted to regulations 
governing the _ transportation 
of explosives and other hazard- 
ous materials. 


new booklet of the F. J. 

Stokes Machine Co., entitl- 
ed “Equipment for the Process 
Industries”, while of general in- 
terest is also of specific interest 
to the various factors in the 
plastic industries. The Stokes 
pilling, preforming and briquet- 
ting machines are well known 
in the molding angle of the in- 
dustry—these are described in 
the present pamphlet. However, 
Stokes impregnating apparatus, 
dryers, mixers, nitrators, 
pumps, etc—and illustrated in 
the booklet—are used in the 
production of plastic raw ma- 
terials, 


A New Decalogue 
(Continued from page 477) 


understanding to that effect on 
the part of all persons concern- 
ed. 

4. No officer or employee, oc- 
cupying a single position in the 
organization, should be subject 


to definite orders from more 
than one source. 
5. Orders should never be 


given to subordinates over the 
head of a responsible officer. 
Rather than do this the officer 
in question should be supplant- 
ed. 

6. Criticisms of subordinates 
should, whenever possible, be 
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MAILING 


AUGUST 10th 


wr 


Send your order Now 
for the 1930 


Guide Book 


For the Plastics Industry 


The edition is now being bound. It has been revised 
from cover to cover, is handier (pocket size) and more 
complete. No blind alleys. Every listing in its four 
sections contains authentic information, what and 
where to mold, fabricate, buy or sell—all your questions 
answered! 
One Dollar a Copy 
The only publication of its kind in the world. 


The edition is not unlimited. Mail this now to procure your copy. 





Plastics Publications, Inc. 
114 East 32nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


I want the latest buying information. Enclosed please find $ .00 for 
which please send me, postpaid, copies of Plastics Guide-Book, 1930 
edition. 

Firm 
Name 
Address 


















































Put your moulding problems 
up to NORTON 


Now, Norton Laboratories and Norton 
Engineers are willing and anxious to give full 
estimates and other data on your moulding 
requirements. 


Fidelity to requirements, well equipt labora- 
tory and moulding plant, and prompt ship- 
ment of completed parts places Norton in a 
most favorable position to serve you. 


Send engineering data for complete estimates 
on your present or future moulding needs. 


rloc 


Norton Laboratories, Inc. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Scofield Beach Mfg. Co., 423 Powers Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Mr. W. M. Craig, 228 North La Salle St. 
DETROIT, MICH., W. H. Mark Hanna, 6-247 General Motors Bldg. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Mr. J. S. Berthold, 1115 Main St. 
HILLSIDE, N. J., Mr. A. C. Hall, 1262 Miriam Place 


Custom Moulders of Bakelite, Durez and other Resinous Plastics 































“Red Wheels” of Phenolic 
Identify New Process Lorain 
Gas Ranges 


Undoubtedly your product has a 
“Red Wheel’, figuratively speak- 
ing. Whether it be a molded part 
of identification or 
some other iatricate 
unit, the world’s larg- 
est molding plant is 
most adequately 
equipped to custom- 
mold it. 





Principal Office and Plant 
SCRANTON, PA. 


merican Record Corporation 


Molded Parts of paehoLic for Every Purpose 


BAKELiTe SU Gkeeeibeid LACANITE 





DURITE DUREZ 
NEW YORK: 50 Union Square CHICAGO: 645 Washington Blvd. 
DETROIT: 114 Eastlawn Ave. CLEVELAND: 4900 Euclid Bldg. 
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made privately, and never 
should a subordinate be criticiz- 
ed in the presence of officers o) 
employees of equal or lowe: 
rank. 

7. No dispute or difference be 
tween officers or employees as to 
authority or _ responsibilities 
should be considered too trivia! 
for prompt and careful adjudica- 
tion. 

8. Promotions, wage changes 
and disciplinary action should 
always be approved by the of- 
ficer immediately superior to the 
one directly responsible. 

9. No officer or employee 
should ever be required, or ex- 
pected, to be at the same time 
an assistant to, and critic of, 
another. 

10. Any officer whose work is 
subject to regular inspection 
should be given the assistance of 
facilities necessary to enable 
him to check the quality of his 
work. 


S a result of the great de- 
velopment in the use of 
Herolith in Britain, the manu- 
facturing rights in this material 
have been acquired by Metduro, 
Ltd., and the selling rights and 
stocks in connection therewith 
held by F. W. Maul & Co. of 
London. Plant is being acquir- 
ed and manufacture will com- 
mence in the fall, and until such 
time the requirements will be 
supplied by the Hamburg works. 
The substantial favor which 
Herolith has found in many 
directions will, it is thought, be 
increased by the important step 
now being taken for its future 
production. F. W. Maul & Co. 
will continue to retain the sole 
selling rights in hard rubber 
goods of all descriptions made 
by the New York Hamburger 
Gummi-Waren Compagnie, 
whose manufactures have been 
on the British market for man) 
years, 


Metduro Issues First Report 


HE first report of Metduro, 
Ltd., the British undertak 
ing which was floated in Octob- 
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er, 1928, to exploit a new plas- 
tic insulating substance, states 
that commercial manufacture of 
Metduro has proved to be more 
difficult than the directors were 
originally led to believe. An 
agreement has been entered in- 
to with a company called Herold 
A. G. of Hamburg, which manu- 
factured a wide range of mate- 
rials having as their base in- 
gredients closely akin to those 
used in the manufacture of 
Metduro. Under this agree- 
ment, Metduro, Ltd., has acquir- 
ed the British rights of the Ger- 
man business, together with 
the purchase of an existing 
sales organization. 

No profit and loss account is 
given in the report, expenditure 
to date being shown at £19,809 
($99,045) under the heading of 
expenditure during  develop- 
ment account. Investments in 
subsidiaries, including the pur- 
chase of the German business 
and English sales organization, 
appear at £117,294 ($586,470), 
and inventions, licenses, trade- 
marks, etc., at £117,619 ($588,- 
095). 


Odorless Insulating 
Varnishes 
(Continued ‘from page 470) 
of available resin and is a very 
viscous type. Treatment is 
similar to all laminated board 
although with punch stock the 
liner sheet is generally made 
with 276 Varnish, in order to 
get a very high lustre. The re- 
sulting boards, when the filler 
is made of 65 Punch Stock Var- 
nish, are quite flexible and can 
be cut and sheared very easily 

with no danger of chipping. 

The use of the flexible var- 
nish is of course, not confined 
to laminated board but has been 
applied to the coating of other 
products where a semi-flexible 
film is desired. 

Where extreme flexibility is 
vanted 67 Varnish is supplied 
This varnish gives a film which 
ifter curing is so flexible that 
a piece of cloth impregnated 
vith it can be folded or bent in- 
to any shape without cracking. 

There are many other uses 
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GARFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Garfield, New Jersey 
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MOULDERS OF PLASTICS 
BUILDERS OF MOULDS 


Q) UR mould making and Bakelite moulding service will 
be interesting to those requiring the better class of work- 
manship in moulds and moulded articles of Bakelite and 


Durez. 


@) UR experience, coupled with the close specialization 
to this work, enables us to turn out moulded parts at prices 
well within limits of moderation. 


Send us your blue print or samples for our estimate. 





Kuhn & Jacob Machine & Tool Co. 


503 Prospect Street, 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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American Insulator 
Corporation 
NEW FREEDOM, PA. 





PLASTIC MOLDING 
COLD MOLDED AND PHENOLIC PRODUCTS 
Braylite 


Beetle Lumarith 


Sales Offices: 
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Chicago: 9 S. Clinton St. 


Bridgeport, Conn.: 
421 Meigs Bldg. 


N. Y.: Graybar Building 


Detroit: 
General Motors Bldg. 
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for these varnishes, such as the 


impregnating of board for 
strengthening purposes, the 


water proofing of paper and as 
an adhesive for almost any type 
of material. 

A special application is the 
impregnating of aluminum, or 
other metal castings, which are 
used for high pressure work 
where the natural porosity of 
the metal is too great to hold 
air or other gases. For this 
work the 278 Varnish has been 
developed. This is very limpid 
and penetrates readily into al- 
most any type of material; it 
sets on heating to a tougher film 
than the ordinary varnish, and 
is generally applied to the cast- 
ing under pressure. The cast- 
ing is then drained and baked 
before using. This of course, 
is not used to plug blow holes 
in defective castings; it is mere- 
ly for the impregnation of cast- 
ings where the natural porosity 
of the metal allows leakage of 
oil or air. Castings impregnat- 
ed this way are also less sub- 
ject to corrosion. 


Varnishes Related to Insulating 
Materials 

These baking varnishes which 
have led to the development of 
sO many new materials are 
basically the same type of resin 
whch has made the Durez mold- 
ing compound standard in elec- 
trical fields. The resin, as it is 
dissolved in the spirit solvents, 
is fusible but with the applica- 
tion of heat after the solvent is 
removed it gradually polymer- 
izes to a hard infusible product 
which is resistant to dilute acids 
and moisture. 

General Plastics’ new prod- 
uct has already found a vari- 
ation of applications and there 
would appear to be unlimited 
uses for it. Of course, no two 
applications are ever identical 
but the manufacturers have 
found it quite simple to make 
the necessary modifications to 
adapt this type of resin to the 
requirements of the work to be 
done, and is satisfying the de- 
mands of the trade with its 
present complete line of varnish 
available for all classes of manu- 
facture. 
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Materials 


for the Plastics Industries 












COTTON FLOCKS of 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


We are suppliers to all the leaders in the Plastic Molding Industry. 





THEY KNOW QUALITY! 





Write for samples and quotations 


Claremont Waste Mfg Co. 


CLAREMONT, N. H. 








woonD 


230 Sullivan Street, 





FLOUR 


“A Grade to Suit Your Formula’”’ 


For All Types of Plastic Compositions, Spot and Contract 


STATE CHEMICAL CO. 





New York City 





Established 1889 


The Burnet Company 


292 Pearl Street, New York 


Telephone 
Beekman 2287 


Wood Flour 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Formaldehyde 


and other raw materials used 
in the manufacture of high 
grade molding compounds. 


Inquiries Solicited 




















| BUYERS’ 


ACCUMULATORS 
The Burroughs Co. 
John J. Cavagnaro, Harrison, N. J. 


The Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 

R. D. Wood 
ALADDINITE 

Aladdinite Co. 
ALDUR 

Aldur Corporation 
BEETLE 

Synthetic Plastics Co. 
BAKELITE 

Bakelite Corporation 
BLOOD 

Jungmann & Co. 
CASEIN 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Jungmann & Co. 
CASEIN PLASTICS 
Aladdinite Co. 
Erinoid Co. of America 
Karolith Corp. 
CATALIN 
Amer. Catalin Corp. 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 
American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 
Celluloid Corporation 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
CONTAINERS 
Carpenter Container Corp. 
COTTON FLOCK 
Claremont Waste Mfg. Co. 
Peckham Mfg. Co. 
CUSTOM MOULDERS 
Allen & Hills, Inc. 
American Insulator Corp. 
American Record Corp. 
Boonton Moulding Co. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Diemoulding Production Co. 
Garfield Mfg. Co. 
General Elec. Co. 
Insulation Mfg. Co. 
Kuhn & Jacob, Trenton, N. J. 
Kurz-Kasch Co., Dayton, Ohio 


This is a carefully classified index of concerns who spe cialize in this industry 
Please se mention PLASTICS 


PLA STICS. 





Manchester Mfg. Co 
Monowatt Electric Corp. 
Northern Indus. Chem. Co., 
Norton Laboratories, Lockport, N. Y. 
Recto Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shaw Insulator Co. 
DUREZ 
General Plastics Inc. 
ERINOID 
Erinoid Co. of America 
FIBERLOID 
Fiberloid Corp. 
FORMALDEHYDE 
Gray & Co., Wm. §&.., 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
GLASS, SILVERED 
Standard Mirror Co. 


HEAT REGISTERING INSTRUMENTS 


Cambridge Instrument Co. 


Jewell Electrica] Instrument Co. 
KAROLITH 

Karolith Corp. 
LABELS 

cor A P & Label Co. 
LUMARIT 


Ce rewhy J orporation 
MALEIC ACID 

Monsanto Chemical Works 
MANICURE ARTICLES 

C. J. Bates & Sons, Chester, Conn. 
MEASURING MACHINES 

F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 
MIRRORS 

Standard Mirror Co. 
MOLDING EQUIPMENT 

Burroughs Co., The 

Fred S. Carver, N. Y. 

John J. Cavagnaro 

Evarts G. Loomis Co. 

Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
Southwark Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Standard Machinery Co. 

Terkelsen Machine Co. 

Thropp, Wm. R. & Sons, Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 


S when writing to t hese firms. 


Boston, Mass. 





GUIDE 


French Oil Mill Machinery Co 

Index Machinery Corp 

R. D. Wood Corp. 
MOLDING POWDERS 

Aldur Corp. 

Bakelite Corp. 

Celluloid Corp 

General Plastics, Inc 

Synthetic Plastics Co., Inc. 
PEARL COATING 

Celluloid Corporation 
PHENOL 

Dow Chemica] Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Works 
PHENOL RESINOIDS 

Bakelite Corporation 
General Plastics Inc 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
Mensanto Chemica; Works 
PLASTICIZERS 

American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc 
Monsanto Chemical Works 
PREFORMING PRESSES 

Arthur Colton Co. 

F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 
PYROXYLIN PLASTICS 
Celluloid Corporation 

Du Pont Viscoloid Co 
Nixon Nitration Works 
Wiggins & Co., Inc., E. W 
STEEL, TOOL 

Wm. Jessop & Sons, Inc 
SWING JOINTS 

Burroughs Co., The 

Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
French Oil Machinery Co 
Flexo Supply Co. 
TREA-FORMALDEHYDE RESINS 
Aldur Corporation 

Synthetic Plastics Co., 
VARNISHES, SYNTHETIC ‘RESIN 

Bakelite Corp. 

General Plastics, Inc. 
WOOD FLOUR 

Becker Moore Co. 

Burnett Co. 

Jungmann & Co. 


and who advertise regularly 
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And Now, In Closing: 








T isn’t so hot in some sections 
of the country ...What?... 
Oh, both business and the 
weather . . . Speaking of busi- 
ness (for a change), it would be 
about 50° below normal if it 
weren't for the clock-case busi- 
ness!... as it is it’s only about 
20% ... by normal we mean 
1928 ... We hear that Imperial 


Molded is expanding . . . that 
Tietz has left the Brothers 
Schneider, of Chicago . . . to go 


with the Richardson Company 

. that there is dissension in 
the ranks of a molder in the 
Keystone State that the 
Brothers Stephenson of Pitts- 
burgh and Canton (Mass.) are 
burdening the letter carriers 
... What has become of W. L. 
Kelley, the rolling stone of 
molders meetings?...L. H. 
(Leo) Baekeland is second in 
preliminary vote of subscribers 
to Chemical Markets for most 


distinguished economic com- 
mercial services rendered in 
chemical fields . . . Herbert H. 


Dow is third and Pierre DuPont 
fourth . . . How often do you 
have to hear a rumor before it 
ceases to be one? . . . Especially 
those about companies merg- 
ing? . . . We’re inclined to be- 
lieve that only 99% of them are 
untrue ... The new Britannic 
sails, completely outfitted with 
plastics . . . cellulose acetate... 
unemployment better . . . under- 
stand G. E. perfects “sale of 
tube-base”’ deal with R. C. A. 

. in addition to moving manu- 
facturing ...E. W. Wiggins 
buys an airplane... thus taking 
the burden of proof off Huide- 
koper . . . Laminators _ billing 
fall of $500,000.00 in March as 
against a year ago... and $300,- 
000.00 in April .. . a loss almost 
equal to the billings in some 
other sections of the industry! 
... E. G. Loomis on vacation... 
H. S. Spencer on vacation... 
Hylton Swan will be... As we 
said before, everybody but us 


HAT last is no idle thought. 
Manufacturers can work 
part time, dealers can close up 
at four, jobbers can_ travel, 
salesmen play  golf,—publish- 
ers and printers have just so 
much work to do for each is- 
sue no matter how good or bad 
business is, and if it is bad they 
work twice as hard! We're 
working overtime now trying to 
reach those presses before the 
ink dries on the rolls! 


E’VE just run across this: 
Benn C. Budd, our contri- 

butor on advertising, served 
four years in the British Air 
Service with the rank of Flight 
Commander. He didn’t tell us, 
but he had 1,000 hours of com- 
bat flying and has been official- 





Heinrich Prehn, our Ger- 
man correspondent, will ar- 
rive in New York August 
4th. We are holding com- 
munications pending his ar- 
rival. He will visit Chica- 
go beginning the 8th. 

If there are others who 
are interested in meeting Mr. 
Prehn they may make ap- 
pointments by addressing 
this office. 











ly credited with shooting down 
thirteen German planes. He 
was shot down and wounded 
three times and was decorated 
with the British Distinguished 
Conduct Medal, Air Force Cross 
and Meritorious Service Medal, 
the French Croix de Guerre 
with Palms and the Belgian 
Croix de Guerre with Palms. 
Any further comment needed? 

E read that one H. Ford, 

of Detroit, states he will 
cease manufacturing a certain 
automobile if prohibition is re- 
pealed in this country. How 
about those foreign plants of 
yours, Henry? Aren’t you go- 
ing to operate them unless Ger- 
many, Italy and the rest adopt 
the Tall Black Hat? Another 





example of a good executive 
gone “hay-wire” over a political 
discussion. 


In prosperity there is little 
urge to experiment. Fear of 
breaking down a winning com- 
bination keeps business in its 
management of going concerns 
conservatively on the beaten 
path. Sooner or later the win- 
ning combination is overwork- 
ed. Prosperity breaks down. 

During the subsequent re- 
cession every executive casts 
about for means of revitalizing 
business. He tries everything 
that promises even remote suc- 
cess. He makes new products, 
he enters new markets, he 
places new appeals before the 
buying public. He aims by cut- 
ting and by trying at the re- 
construction of business along 
essentially the same lines that 
gave prosperity in the preced- 
ing period of expansion. But 
curiously by his own efforts to 
find another winning combina- 
tion he creates a new business 
era in which many of the fun- 
damental concepts are different. 

If this meaning of recession 
is recognized, management has 
an opportunity to set about re- 
building its business structure 
in a systematic, plan-wise fash- 
ion. To those who have the 
vision to see the way through 
and the courage to assemble 
and rearray the economic forces 
at their command, will surely 
go the leadership in the indus- 
try and the best opportunity for 
profit in the future. 





We're supposed to have the 
September issue on the press 
by August 22nd. We _ won't. 
There’s a molders meeting on 
that date that we want to cov- 
er. Meetings—and _ especially 
this meeting—may delay pub- 
lication, but they certainly ad- 
vance the cause. 

Take it from us, it will be 
worth waiting for! 











